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Convictions on drug charges have cost 
two St. Michael's students in court, college 


By Sean Cooley 
News Editor 


It was supposed to be an ordi- 
nary drug deal for St. Michael’s 
student John Mahoney on Jan. 26. 
A buyer came to his 300s town- 
house just after 9 p.m. for an 
ounce of marijuana. 

Three minutes later that same 
buyer was sitting in a surveillance 


vehicle with three police officers 
as part of an on-campus investiga- 
tion with the Northern Vermont 
Drug Task Force. 

This was one of four under- 
cover investigations involving two 
St. Michael’s seniors, Mahoney 
and his housemate, Stephen 
Pettus, last semester. Investiga- 
tors bought marijuana from 
Mahoney four times and once 


from Pettus. 

The buyer, an informant 
working undercover for the task 
force, emptied a plastic bag of 
marijuana weighing 28 grams, just 
under an ounce. The informant 
also took off a wire that had been 
recording the drug transaction 
with Mahoney the entire time. 


See DRUGS, Page 3 





Santa Claus comes to town 


Photo by Jim Whitman 


1s party . Alliot Hall. While many kids 





coy soi on his lap, not many know the man behind the beard. For story, see Page 20. 


Stiidents take action on World AIDS Day 


By Erin Britt 
News Editor 


Cardboard gravestones lined 
the walkways of St. Michael’s 
campus on Dec. 1. Wilted from 
the day’s rain, the gravestones 
had fallen, but their messages 
written in permanent marker 
were still clear. The markers were 
one of the many actions organ- 
ized by members of St. Michael’s 
Student Global AIDS Campaign 
for World AIDS Day. 
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Celebrated globally Dec. 1, 
it is a day for people to unite, 
raise awareness and take action 
against the AIDS/HIV epidemic. 
It’s one day for the world to get 
together, said Erin McDonnell, 
an active member in SGAC. 

“It’s the only day set out in 
the entire year you can either 
educate people or advocate for a 
certain issue.” 

Not only is the day to learn 
about the pandemic, it’s also a 
day for activism. “World AIDS 
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Day is about raising awareness of 
HIV/AIDS, but for us, once peo- 
ple are aware of the problem, we 
want people to change their 
behavior and make themselves 
safe,” said Mike McCarthy, a 
member of SGAC. “And what’s 
more important is to change the 
politics of our government and 
global organizations like - the 
U.N. in order to stop the pandem- 
ic. 


See AIDS, Page 4 
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Vermont college students 
go ‘all in’ on poker craze 


By Mark Byron 
Sports Editor 


Your typical college stu- 
dents will run into a money 
pinch more than once during 
their four-year reign. Those 
who are financially sound 
spend their money on the essen- 
tials for college survival. Items 
purchased include food, gas, 
the occasional piece of clothing 
and beer in order to get through 
the weekends. Bright students 
apply for jobs and work during 
the minimal free hours they 
have between classes and 
homework. Other students have 
found an alternative to adding 





more work on top of their hopes 
for a degree. 

The poker craze that has 
invaded the nation quickly 
became a hit on college cam- 
puses. St. Michael’s College, 
the University of Vermont and 
Community College of 
Vermont are among many 
schools with students who have 
fed into the gambling age. 

In the past, poker was typi- 
cally seen being played in old 
Western movies. Five cowboys 
would be sitting in a bar, smok- 
ing cigars and drinking whiskey 
while the cards were dealt. 
Suddenly one cowboy would be 


See POKER, Page 5 
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The poker invasion sweeping the nation brings $100-plus pots to 
any college student short on dough. 
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St. Michael’s College Security Log — 


Excerpts from the Nov. 26 - Dec. 02 security reports. Courtesy of the St. Michael’s College Office of Security. 


Friday, Nov. 26 


10:29 p.m. Suspicious persons at east entrance 
10:32 p.m. Power outage at Hamel Hall 
10:41 p.m. Suspicious persons at east entrance 


Sunday, Nov. 28 


12:42 a.m. Suspicious persons at 300s Townhouses 
2:30 a.m. Suspicious persons at Canterbury Hall 
3:39 a.m. Larceny/theft at 300s Townhouses 


3:15 p.m. Fire alarm at Cashman Hall 


Saturday, Noy. 27 
12:23 a.m. Trespass on South Campus 
12:22 a.m. Drug violation on South Campus 


1:06 a.m. Medical assistance at Ryan Hall 

2:14 a.m. Suspicious persons at Pontigny Hall 
4:08 a.m. Suspicious persons at 400s Townhouses 
5:21 a.m. Suspicious persons at 300s Townhouses 
6:50 p.m. Larceny/theft at 300s Townhouses 


9:04 p.m. Medical assistance on South Campus 


Gender and Business clubs eliminated 


By Jessie Palatucci 
Staff Writer 


Both the Gender and 
Business clubs were cut in a vote 
by the Student Association on 
Wednesday Dec. 1. The clubs, 
which were under review by the 
Personnel and Nominations 
Committee, will lose their club 
status. Their budgets of $500 and 
$2,000 dollars, respectively,. will 
be channeled back into the S.A. 
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fund. 

The P&N Committee is 
responsible for reviewing clubs 
and making sure that they remain 
active and follow the guidelines 
laid out in their constitutions. 
This year it is led by S.A. Vice 
President Meghan Symington, 
who said it is important that clubs 
be assessed to make sure they are 
consistent with the S.A.’s consti- 
tution. 

“Our real concern is not to 
spy on clubs and terminate 
them,” Symington said. “We 
want to make the most out of the 
money the clubs are given by 
making sure they are reaching out 
to the community and really earn- 
ing their money. Our tuitions help 
fund the S.A. and that should be 
taken seriously.” 

According to Symington, the 
discussion about the Gender and 
Business clubs began when the 
P&N Committee. reviewed the 
attendance rolls from their week- 
ly S.A. meetings. To receive and 
maintain club status, the groups 
must meet certain requirements. 


S.A. and 


By Lindsay McAnulty 
Staff Writer 


Information Technology and 
the Student Association are 
working together to help students 
better communicate their prob- 
lems to IT staff members. 

The S.A. met with IT Friday 
Nov. 19 in the Farrell Room to 
discuss problems students had 
been experiencing this year, and 
possible changes that could be 
made. 

One recurring issue that con- 
cerned students at the meeting 
was the issue of the network’s 
inconsistency. S.A. members are 
keeping track of students’ IT 
problems in a log that they hope 
will bring attention to issues that 
most concern the student body. 

The goal for the log, accord- 
ing to S.A.’s secretary of aca- 
demics, Howard D’ Angelo, is to 
gather enough information for 
the S.A. to make proposals for 
improvement in the St. Michael’s 
system, which they can back up 
with evidence. 

“T think it provides the stu- 
dents an opportunity through 
observations,” he said. “We can 
know where the problem is.” 

Students hope IT will have a 
more dependable system. Such a 


Monday, Nov. 29 


8:00 a.m. Towed vehicle at Tarrant Recreation Center 
8:50 a.m. Towed vehicle at Tarrant Recreation Center 
10:00 a.m. Towed vehicle at Canterbury Hall 
5:43 p.m. Power outage at Linnehan Hall 
7:13 p.m. Complaint at Alumni Hall 


Clubs need to show they have an 
adviser, at least 15 active mem- 
bers, and attend weekly meet- 
ings. In these particular cases, 
neither club met the require- 
ments. The Business Club had 
attended only one meeting this 
school year and the Gender Club 
failed to appear at all. 

The Gender Club was found- 
ed last year. Former member 
Elizabeth Dwyer said its original 
mission was to engage students in 
examining different aspects of 
gender from an academic stand 
point. Unfortunately, most mem- 
bers either graduated or became 
too busy to keep the club active. 

“The club was a great idea, 
but it needs leadership,’ Dwyer 
wrote in an e-mail. “T think it is 
wise for the S.A. to cut the gen- 
der club’s funding. It has not met 
or done anything this semester.” 

The business club could not 
be reached for comment, but 
Symington said because the 
group’s leader lives off campus, 
he is unable to attend meetings. 
And while she says the club was 


reliable system, however does 
not seem likely to occur, accord- 
ing to IT staff member Billie 


There are a lot of 
ingredients when you 
talk about a network 
being down. In order 
to not have entire net- 
works go down, you 
were shut out. Entire 

buildings were shut 
out, 


— Billie Miles 
IT staff member 


79 


Miles. She told the S.A. that col- 
leges everywhere are having sim- 
ilar problems with inconsistency. 

“We’re all in the same boat,” 
Miles said. “Vendors often call 
and ask if St. Mike’s is having 
similar problems to other col- 
leges.” 

Miles said it is rare for the 
entire network to be completely 
shut down. 

“There are lots of ingredients 
when. you. talk about. a-network 
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© Wednesday, Dec. I 


8:29 a.m. Medical assistance at Alumni Hall 
4:25 p.m. Odor violation at Linnehan 


11:56 p.m. Vandalism at Alliot Hall 


Thursday, Dec.2 
1:11 a.m. Harassment at Alumni Hall 
7:21 a.m. Vandalism at Hamel Hall 


We want to make 
the most out of the 
money the clubs are 
given, by making sure 
they are reaching out 
to the community and 
really earning their 
money. Our tuitions 
help fund the S.A., and 
that should be taken 
seriously. 


— Meghan Symington 
S.A. vice president 


79 


a good and ambitious idea, it had 
no other representatives to come 
to meetings and had yet to use its 
funding. 

“We allocated them $2,500 
and no one is in the clubs,” she 
said. “When you’re working with 
a big budget, it is easy to lose 
sight of money, but it means a lot. 


being down,” she said. “E-mail 
can go down, there can be virus 
activity. Hundreds of students’ 
access was blocked because it 
didn’t pass the scan,” Miles said. 
“In order to not have entire net- 
works go down, you were shut 
out. Entire buildings were shut 
out.” 

Network consistency was 
not the only concern students 
had. Many students were upset 
by St. Michael’s choice of eTrust 
antivirus software. Students com- 
plained of more virus infections 
than last year as a result of IT’s 
insistence on removing Norton 
Antivirus, software that comes 
standard with many computers, 
in order to install eTrust. 

“It’s junk,” said sophomore 
Kurt Palermo, referring to eTrust. 
“At the computer company I 
worked at this summer, we 
switched to Norton Antivirus and 
problems were reduced 98 per- 
cent.” 

The IT staff shared similar 
sentiments. “We have been disap- 
pointed in it,” Miles said in 
response to Palermo’s criticisms. 
“The concern is the price of a 
switch to Norton. We are not very 
happy with eTrust and are seeing 
what we could possibly do. We 
are -researching now what a 
iho 


teal acnuab 


8:39 p.m. Medical assistance at Ross Sports Center 
10:27 p.m. Complaint at Bergeron Education Center 





There are so many worthy causes 
that can use the funding.” 

After reviewing the clubs 
and attempting to contact club 
leaders multiple times, the P&N 
Committee recommended that 
the S.A. eliminate both clubs. 
This motion was put to a vote. 
The Business Club lost its status 
by a vote of 32-1 and the move to 
cut the gender club was unani- 
mously supported. . 

For senior Pat Driscoll, also 
a member of the P&N 
Committee, this was an important 
move. He said he thinks it is 
essential that money given to 
each club- be used in the best 
ways possible. With so many 
clubs being formed on campus, it 
is necessary to make sure they are 
doing things that will benefit the 
school, he said. 

“It is important that pressure 
is put on clubs to perform,” 
Driscoll said. “I think it could 
have a positive effect on the other 


_ clubs who could potentially end 


resolving factor.” 
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vit 


up in the same situation as the 
gender and business clubs.” 


students work to better IT 


switch would cost,” she said. 

IT staff also said they were 
considering upgrading spyware 
from the simple pop-up blocker, 
Ad-aware, to a more advanced 
form of spyware called EP 
Service Pack 2. 

With the ever-changing tech- 
nology and advancement of the 
computer world, S.A. members 
are sure to have a record full of 
new problems for their log that 
most think will promote change 
at St. Michael’s. 

“T think it’s definitely going 
to raise awareness,” said S.A. 
Secretary of Student Policy Greg 
Tobey. “It’s something that will 
come with time, but will definite- 
ly have a positive result.” 

The IT staff also seemed 
optimistic about the changes the 
log will help promote. 

“T hope for a better rapport 
between students and IT to 
address students’ concerns,” 
Miles said. 

Some students, however, 
think the communication 
between IT and the student body 
has a long way to go. 

“I think it’s a half-step for- 
ward,” Palermo said. “We know 
the problems now. For it to be a 
full step there has to be some 








DRUGS: Two students’ arrests lead 
to punishment from court and college 


Continued from Page 1 


The wire recorded Mahoney’s 
saying he owed a friend from 
high school $30,000 and dis- 
cussing his going rate for a half 
pound of marijuana, $1,650. The 
informant also gave police a 
sworn statement. 

Based on the investigation, 
Vermont State Police Detective 
Matthew Birmingham obtained a 
search warrant from Chittenden 
County Court to search and seize 
items from Mahoney and Pettus. 


Search and seizure at 
Townhouse 334 


According to Vermont State 
Police affidavits written by 
Birmingham, the search was con- 
ducted Feb. 12. 

At 7:40 p.m. Birmingham, 
accompanied by five other police 
officers, knocked on the front 
door of Mahoney’s townhouse, 
no. 334. After a few seconds 
there was no answer. Birming- 
ham turned the handle of the 
unlocked door to find five St. 
Michael’s seniors . inside: 
Mahoney, Pettus, housemates 
‘Viadimir Kraev and Joseph 
Russe, and a friend, Lindsey 
Nickerson. 

The police told all the stu- 
dents but Mahoney and Pettus to 
leave and searched their rooms. 
They found 3.5 pounds of mari- 
juana, drug paraphernalia, pack- 
aging material and a money 
ledger. Police also found enough 
cash to buy a new 50-inch plasma 
screen television. 


To the police station 
for questioning 


After the search, Birming- 
ham took Mahoney and Pettus to 
the Colchester Police Depart- 
ment, where they were taken into 


custody. 
Pettus: waived his right to 
remain silent and _ told 


Birmingham he had bought mari- 
juana from Mahoney in the past. 
He said he began selling marijua- 
na for Mahoney because he was 
tired of people coming over to 
their house to buy when 
Mahoney was gone. 

Mahoney told police he’d 
been selling marijuana on cam- 
pus for two years. He revealed 
his marijuana source as former 
St. Michael’s student Michael 
Philbin. 

Philbin, a 2002 graduate and 
former hockey player, had been 
charged with possession of mari- 
juana and bribery in September 
2000. He pleaded no contest in 
November 2000 to one charge of 
bribery and one charge of posses- 
sion of marijuana. 

Mahoney said Philbin would 
stop by his room every couple of 
weeks and drop off five ‘to 10 
pounds of marijuana for him. He 
claimed to owe Philbin about 
$40,000. He also told Birming- 
ham he sold marijuana to his 





Photo from 2001 Hilltop 
John Mahoney (center), former 
lacrosse player and 2004 senior, is 
suspended from St. Michael’s for 
possessing marijuana on campus. 


roommates in the past, but he was 
the primary seller in their town- 
house. 

Mahoney and Pettus were 
processed and ordered to appear 
in court March 23. Mahoney was 
charged with four counts of sale 
of marijuana and one count pos- 
session of marijuana. Pettus was 
charged with one count of sale of 
marijuana. 


Trying to catch ‘bigger fish’ 


Mahoney agreed to cooper- 
ate with Birmingham on Feb. 19 
and held a recorded conversation 
with Philbin, his alleged marijua- 
na supplier. In the conversation, 


Mahoney asked if he could pick 


up some more marijuana, but 
Philbin said he wanted some of 
his debt repaid first. Philbin told 
Mahoney he owed $70,000, but 
after reviewing a drug ledger 
found in Mahoney’s room, 
Mahoney confirmed the amount 
owed was $55,000. 

Philbin asked Mahoney 
about his Feb. 12 arrest. 
Mahoney denied the existence of 
a search warrant. According to 
police affidavits, Birmingham 
said if Philbin gained 
access to the affidavit 
of the search warrant 
for Mahoney, it would 
be “a dangerous situa- 
tion” for both Mahoney 
and undercover police 
officers on the case. 

Birmingham said 
the drug task force was 
continuing the investi- 
gation into others who 
might be distributing 
marijuana in Chitten- 


den County. 
He believed other 
potential criminals 


might have had infor- 

mation pertaining to the arrest of 
Mahoney. To stop such individu- 
als, Birmingham asked the court 
to seal the application and affi- 
davit for Mahoney’s search war- 
rant. 


Suspension 


Michael Samara, dean of stu- 
dents at St. Michael’s, would not 
comment on the Mahoney case, 
but said that in similar cases “if 
there are quantities, large quanti- 
ties of alcohol or marijuana or 
other drugs that we run across, 





‘ Frew iak 
Photo from 2002 Hilltop 
Former tennis player Stephen 
Pettus was suspended his senior 
year along with Mahoney after a 
drug investigation by state police 
at St. Michael’s. 


we often work with local authori- 
ties, call them in and ask for their 
expertise.” He said most of the 
time when police come on cam- 
pus, “we’re well aware of it.” 

The Mahoney investigation 
was not one of those cases. 

“Normally, we don’t notify 
anybody of an investigation, 
especially if it’s criminal,” 
Birmingham said of the task 
force. He said in the Mahoney 
case, the drug task force was not 
brought in by the college or local 
police. “We conduct investiga- 
tions independently of every- 
body,” he said. 

St. Michael’s imposed no 
punishment on Mahoney or 
Pettus until May 5, when a 
Vermont District Court citation 
ordered the students to appear in 
Chittenden County Court on May 
17: 

“Once there’s some docu- 
mented indication that there’s 
been an illegal drug transaction 
that’s gone on and we’re aware of 
it,’ Samara said, “we act imme- 
diately and swiftly, and generally 
through the President’s Office, 
for immediate suspension from 


“T recognize my actions were 
not right and realize the great 
chance I have been given that I 
can change, and I hope to use 
this chance to finish my college 
degree and finish what I started.” 


— John Mahoney, 


in Vermont District Court 


St. Michael’s.” 

The next day, during finals 
week, Mahoney and Pettus were 
suspended from St. Michael’s. 
They were forced to move out of 
their townhouse and didn’t grad- 
uate with the Class of 2004. 
According to an e-mail sent out 
to St. Michael’s students and 
employees on May 6, it was that 
morning that college authorities 
were informed about the seniors’ 
citations for sale and possession 
of marijuana. 

Neither Mahoney nor Pettus 
returned calls seeking comment. 


The gavel drops 


Stephen Pettus pleaded no 
contest to the misdemeanor 
charge of possession of marijua- 
na on Sept. 14. The charges were 
reduced from his original charge 
of sale of marijuana. His sen- 
tence was six to 12 months sus- 
pended, meaning he will not 
serve jail time, 20 days of service 
on a work crew and 50 hours of 
community service to be com- 
pleted in his home state of 
Massachusetts. 

Mahoney appeared in 
Chittenden Superior Court on 
Nov. 18. He received a deferred 
sentence and pleaded guilty to 
four amended misdemeanor 
charges of possession of marijua- 
na. He was convicted of one pos- 
session charge, which will 
remain on his permanent criminal 
record, and was sentenced to 90 
days of work camp beginning 
Jan. 3. The other three charges 
were deferred and can be wiped 
from his record if he completes 
his probation. 

Mahoney is likely to serve 
his jail time at Caledonia 
Community Work Camp in St. 
Johnsbury, the primary work 
camp used by  Vermont’s 
Department of Corrections, said 
Robert Simpson, Chittenden 
County state’s attorney. 

Work camp is a correctional 
institution with a 50-bed, all- 
male dorm and is intended for 
nonviolent offenders. It is meant 
to emulate prison. 

“They lock the doors ... and 
you can work off your time” 
Simpson said. “They have 
fences. You can’t leave ... you 
live like you would in a jail.” 

Mahoney will be 
on probation for three 
years, ending Nov. 17, 
2007. Terms of his 
probation state he 
can’t purchase, use or 
possess any drugs and 
must participate in 
drug screening, coun- 
seling, treatment and 
rehabilitation as 
directed by his proba- 
tion officer. 

The sentence for 
one of the original 
charges against 
Mahoney, possessing 
a pound or more of 
marijuana, was up to five years in 
prison and up to $100,000 in 
fines. 

Simpson said deferred sen- 
tences and lesser penalties are 
commonly allotted to young 
offenders who have an otherwise 
clean record and might have 
made a mistake, committing a 
fairly serious crime. “We want to 
try and preserve their future for 
them. We want to have produc- 
tive people. It makes some sense 
to give them a break,” Simpson 
said. 
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Items seized in 
townhouse search 


A list of items seized in 
John Mahoney's room 
during a search by the 
Northern Vermont Drug 
Task Force on Feb. 12: 


@ Eight bags and two 
containers of marijuana 
(total weight: 3.5 pounds) 

@® Ledger notes (Mahoney 
used ledger notes to keep 
track of individual drug 
debts) 

@ A digital scale 

@ A glass bong 

@ Bundles of money total- 
ing $8,682 (in two desk 
drawers and under the mat- 
tress) 











Just credits shy of graduation 


For his court sentencing, 
Mahoney had his blond hair 
slicked and parted. He wore a 
grey suit. The judge read off his 
drug charges and ruling as if he 
were reading from a phone book. 
The courtroom, no bigger than a 
classroom, had an empty jury 
booth and three rows of specta- 
tors who seemed more concerned 
with their own trials than listen- 
ing to a college student plead his 
guilt to charges of possessing 
marijuana. 

In an open statement in 
court, Mahoney said, “I recog- 
nize my actions were not right 
and realize the great chance | 
have been given that I can 
change, and I hope to use this 
chance to finish my college 
degree and finish what I started.” 

Mahoney’s attorney, Jeffrey 
Behm, said his client was sus- 
pended on the day of his last 
exam and was just three credits 
short of graduation. 

Since Pettus and Mahoney 
have been tried in court, the col- 
lege has several options: End 
their suspensions with reinstate- 
ment into the college, expulsion 
or their suspensions might be 
extended. 

To determine the academic 
fate of Mahoney and Pettus, their 
cases will be heard by the 
Judicial Review Board, unless 
President Mare vanderHeyden 
makes a decision on his own. 

The Judicial Review Board 
consists of seven members 
appointed annually: three stu- 
dents chosen by the S.A. presi- 
dent, two faculty members and 
two administrators selected by 
vanderHeyden. The board would 
examine each students’ cases 
individually, but as recently as 
Dec. 6, a decision about their 
future with the college had “yet 
to be determined,” said Samara. 
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World AIDS Day: Students raise awareness 


Continued from Page 1 


According to UNAIDS, the 
number of people living with 
AIDS has increased from an esti- 
mated 36.6 million to an estimat- 
ed 39.4 million in the last two 
years, and the number of deaths 
has increased during that time by 
an estimated 400,000. 

“The big message and senti- 
ment all around the world is 
another year has passed and why 
hasn’t it been changing,” said 
Jamila Headley, AIDS campaign 
member. “We have become so 
complacent even though it’s 
growing faster than ever before.” 

This year’s theme for World 
AIDS Day was women and their 
vulnerability to HIV/AIDS, how- 
ever, at St. Michael’s there was a 
greater emphasis on the Global 
Fund. 

“The Global Fund is recog- 
nized as the most effective mech- 
anism for getting treatment and 
prevention into the developing 
world,” McCarthy said. 

The Global Fund, designed 
to be a $10 billion a year aid, is 
greatly underfunded. The Bush 
administration. is part of the 
largest donor country, said 
McCarthy, but there is minimal to 
no money going to the fund from 
the United States. 

According to the Health 
GAP Web site, Congress signed a 
global AIDS authorizing bill for 
$3 billion. Next. year however, 
President Bush intends to spend 
only $2 million. 

“The Global Fund in its 
essence is the only multilateral 
agreement which focuses on 
treating and preventing the HIV 
pandemic,” McDonnell said. 
Bush’s pulling out of the grants, 
might lead to other countries 
pulling out as well, she said. 

Because of the shortage of 
money to the Global Fund, 
McDonnell said the group decid- 
ed to make that the focus of the 
gravestones. Among slogans on 
the 400 headstones: “RIP The 


Global Fund, 3 years old,” 
“Couldn’t afford AIDS medica- 
tion” and “You talk we die.” 

“T think it puts a visual effect 
to what goes on everyday,” 
McDonnell said. The gravestones 
represent people who die every 
day, an estimated 8,400, she said. 

“The message needs to be in 
your face,” Headley said. “It’s a 
wake-up call.” 

Headley thought the graves 
had a good impact on the stu- 
dents. “Hopefully, they will be 
touched enough to get involved.” 

To increase student partici- 
pation, SGAC organized a num- 
ber of activities including tabling 
in Alliot Hall, a vigil later in the 
evening, and a coffeehouse to 
wrap up the day. 

Tabling was done all day in 
Alliot, McDonnell said. It includ- 
ed two campaigns targeting drug 
companies, one for women’s- 
rights issues and the one targeting 
the Global Fund. Every campaign 
included letter writing, where 
students were able to add their 
signatures. 

Junior SGAC member 
Auggie Carbunari headed the 
drug campaigning table for a por- 
tion of the day. According to 
Carbunari, the drug company 
Pfizer has never followed 
through on a promise from 2001 
to give free drugs to 14 develop- 
ing countries. 

“They promised Hho REVEL 
made good on their promise,” he 
said. “It was more or less a 
scheme for them for public rela- 
tions.” Carbunari hopes to shed 
some negative publicity towards 
the company and bring public 
awareness to the situation. 

One major campaign was 
targeted at prominent politicians 
and senators, said McCarthy, 
encouraging them to keep doing 
things like pushing the Global 
Fund. 

Much of this campaign is 
targeted towards Sen. Patrick 
Leahy, McDonnell said. “He has 
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From left: Adam Santee Chris Rovero and Jennifer Vaschak behind the letter campaign targeting Pfizer. 


a really good record on voting 
HIV legislation.” They want to 
make sure he continues to have a 
positive impact. Other politicians 
included in the letter campaign 
were Rep. Bernie Sanders and 
Sen. James Jeffords. 

A letter-writing campaign 
was also in effect for women and 
microbicides. According to the 
Global Campaign for 
Microbicides Web site, 
“Microbicides would be the most 
important innovation in repro- 
ductive health since the Pill.” 


Microbicides are a variety of 


products that have the. ability to 
prevent sexually. transmitted dis- 
eases including HIV. A microbi- 
cide is produced in forms such as 
gels and creams. The Global 
Campaign for Microbicides 
stressed that protection is essen- 
tial because it puts the power in 
the woman’s hands. According to 
the UNAIDS Web site, the num- 
ber of women living with HIV 
has increased throughout each 
region of the world. Microbicides 
are not yet available because 
research has yet to be completed. 
There is a delay in research, how- 
ever, as a result of underfunding. 
According to the Global 


Vermont CARES’ AIDS Day Commemoration — 
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Vermont CARES World AIDS 
Day Commemoration was held at the 
Firehouse Center for the Visual Arts — 
on Church Street in Burlington. With 


more than 50 people in attendance, 
John Pilcher, program specialist for 
Vermont CARES, was pleased ae 
the turnout. 

The commemoration ae 
on people in the area who have been 
affected by the virus. The night 
included speakers sharing their expe- 
riences and losses from the AIDS 
epidemic, a quilt displayed for peo- 
ple who have died of the virus, and 
performances by local folk singers. 

_ Vermont CARES also held 
commemorations in Rutland and St. 
Johnsbury. 


Photo Courtesy of John Pilcher — 

This years quilt, made for those 
who have died of the AIDS virus, 
was displayed at this years World 
AIDS Day commemoration in 


Burlington. 
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Cardboard gravestones were placed around campus on World AIDS —~ 


Day.to illustrate the death of the Global Fund; an effective fund for the 
prevention and treatment for AIDS, malaria and tuberculosis. 


Campaign for Microbicides, 
pharmaceutical companies will 
mainly profit from women. It is 
not in the companies’ best eco- 
nomical interest to continue pro- 
ducing the microbicides because 
they will only reach half of their 
[potential market. 

World AIDS Day ended at 
St. Michael’s with a candlelight 
vigil in remembrance of family 
and friends who have died of the 
virus or are sick with it. Headley 
and professor of politics and 


SGAC adviser Patricia Siplon 
took the opportunity to thank stu- 
dents for all their work and dedi- 
cation to the day. 

The conclusion of the night 
was a coffeehouse in Alliot Hall. 
McCarthy was one musician fea- 
tured. “It’s important to just 
remember why we’re here,” he 
said, adding that the celebration 
of music felt odd on a day like 
today. 


New Infections in chidren under 35 in 2008: 630,000 


AIDS deaths in 2008: 29 mil a ie 6 milion 3. 3 milion) 


AIDS deaths in children in 2003: 490,000 (440,000-580,000) 
In subSaharan Ace, women are 30% more aly to be HV pos 


tive than men. 


Young people age 15-24 make up almost half of new HIV Infec-_ oS 
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St. Michael’s junior T.C. Hannigan hosts a game at his house in South 
Burlington Saturday, Dec. 4. Above he practices his poker face. 


POKER: High-stakes games rope in students 


Continued from Page 1 


accused of cheating, guns start 
firing, all the cowboys die and 
the money blows away with the 
tumbleweeds. 

Times have changed and 
poker can be viewed on a daily 
basis if desired. ESPN’s coverage 
of the World Series of Poker, The 
Travel Channel’s coverage of the 
World Poker Tour and Bravo’s 
coverage of Celebrity Poker have 
fueled the popularity of poker 
everywhere. To the benefit of stu- 
dents, the creators of the World 
Poker Tour are organizing a 
poker competition between col- 
leges in which scholarships will 
be awarded to winners:- 9... 

Texas Hold ’Em is the pre- 
ferred poker game in residence 
halls, fraternities, sororities and 
off-campus houses hosting week- 
ly games. Games are played live 
as well as online, raising suspi- 
cion of addiction among gam- 
bling students. With all the access 
students have to play both online 
and live, addiction has become a 
concern over the past few years. 

T.C. Hannigan, a 21-year-old 
junior at St. Michael’s, played 


Ye 





“St: Michael's senior Luke G: 


poker for the first time last win- 
ter. Over Christmas break, he and 
his buddies were bored so they 
decided to play Texas Hold ’Em, 
he said. Hannigan thought poker 
would be an enjoyable way to 
pass time while conversing with 
close friends. He continues to 
play poker weekly, however, he 
finds no chance of his ever going 
overboard with playing. His 
spending control keeps him from 
bottoming out. 

“Honestly, I don’t think it 
could get to that point because if 
I’m constantly losing, I won’t be 
having fun,” Hannigan said. 
“I’ve had worse experiences with 


_ football, and the amount of 


money I put down for poker is 
nothing compared to betting on 
football games.” 

Playing for close to a year 
now, Hannigan has experienced 
both the ups and downs of gam- 
bling. His biggest win included a 
$150 pot while his biggest loss 
chopped $50 out of his pocket. 
He was eliminated from two dif- 
ferent games at four different 
points causing him to buy back 
in, but never being able to break 


Photos by Mark Byron 


Hannigan collects his chips after catching his flush on fifth street. The call knocked fellow poker player and 
andolfi out of the game. ca Date 




















Calling or folding a hand can be a poker player’s triumph or downfall. Here Hannigan contemplates 


whether or not to call an all-in bet on a flush draw. As chip leader, half his money would be at risk. 


even. Despite his winning and 
losing streaks he’s confident 
addiction will never cross his 
path, and if he does get in too 
deep, he will know when to stop. 

Community College of 
Vermont junior, 20-year-old Cliff 
Vandenbulcke has been involved 
in both online and live poker 
games for the past six months. He 
began playing when a close 
friend of his won $2,000 in the 
first tournament he played. 
Vandenbulcke was immediately 
intrigued by the chance to win 
other people’s money and chose 
to give poker a try. 

Living with his girlfriend in 
a small apartment in downtown 
Burlington, Vandenbulcke has 
been paying for bills and food 
with the money he gains from 
poker. He couldn’t find the time 
to mix classes with a job, so he 
began playing online poker as 
well as live poker as a means of 
making money. 

“J don’t play that often,” 
Vandenbulcke said, “maybe once 
or twice a week. I’ve been play- 
ing Party Poker online for a cou- 
ple of months now and the worst 
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I’ve ever been down was 50 
bucks. One time I was up 150 
bucks, but then I blew it in a 
higher-stakes tournament.” 

Playing online and playing 
hands-on require entirely differ- 
ent styles of play, Vandenbulcke 
said. He said online you’re play- 
ing against the game because all 
you have to deal with is the two 
cards in front of you. Live games, 
he said, involve the players 
around you and how they react to 
raises and checks and such. 

“Since I started playing 
poker, I’m probably down 250 
bucks,” Vandenbulcke said. “I 
had the money to spend and I still 
do, that’s why I keep playing. I 
would never spend money I don’t 
have, and poker is just something 
I can do for fun. I enjoy gam- 
bling.” 

Regardless of his heavy 
involvement in the games, 
Vandenbulcke said once he is 
older and financially sound, his 
Texas Hold ’Em days will come 
to an end. 

“Once I’m old enough, I'll 
have money for certain things 
that are necessary in life,” 
Vandenbulcke said. “Poker is dif- 
ferent, it isn’t necessary.” 

According to a recent study 
done by students and professors 
at Harvard Medical School, col- 
lege gambling isn’t as enveloping 
as it was once believed. The first 
nationally represented survey on 
gambling among college students 
found addiction among them is 
no different from the risks 
involved with adults. The study 
showed 42 percent of college stu- 
dents gambled in the past year, in 
which 2.6 percent of those were 
on a weekly basis. The typical 
college gambler was male and at 
least 21. 

Bill Eadington, director of 
the Institute for the Study of 
Gambling and Commercial 
Gaming at the University of 
Nevada, said he has concerns 
with the college population and 
gambling. He said people of col- 
lege age have different financial 
situations than adults. He said 
they’re on a limited spending 
budget. He does believe there 
may be trouble with college stu- 
dents gambling, especially 
because their rates are higher 
than adults. 


_. Paul Davison, a 22-year-old 





senior at the University of 
Vermont, plays poker weekly and 
said he won’t stop until it begins 
interfering with his living situa- 
tion. He said there may be a ris- 
ing issue with college gambling, 
but nothing that he needs to 
worry about. 

“The reality of it is that peo- 
ple you see on television are mil- 
lionaires or play poker for a liv- 
ing,” Davison said. “I haven’t 
seen many degenerate gamblers, 
but when I do, I feel bad for them 
because they can’t control their 
addiction.” 

In his second year of play- 
ing, Davison said he enjoys the 
competitive aspect of the game. 
His playing isn’t out of control 
now, and he doesn’t see it going 
out of control in the future. 

“T think it’s good fun, and I'll 
always play, whether it be for fun 
or money,” Davison said. 

Eighteen- to 24-year-olds are 
the target groups for online gam- 
bling and high-stakes tourna- 
ments, according to Keith Whyte, 
executive director of the National 
Council on Problem Gambling. 
Whyte said this age group has the 
highest level of gambling addic- 
tion, and colleges advocating 
tournaments don’t help those 
problems. Ultimately, he would 
like to see Web sites and casinos 
educate people about the dangers 
involved in gambling and addic- 
tion. 

“ll play until I can’t move 
my hands anymore,” Hannigan 
said. “Especially when I’m mar- 
ried, because that will be poker 
night, the one night you can get 
away from the wife and kids and 
hang out with the guys.” 


Help for gambling 
addicts 


Vermont Council on 
Problem Gambling inc. 
Brattleboro, Vt. 

24-hour help line: 

(802) 822-8274 

Phone: (802) 254-9800 


National Council on 
Problem Gambling Inc. 
24-hour Crisis Intervention 
and Referrals 

Help line: (800) 522-4700 


www.problemgambling.com 
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BU law professor argues marijuana case 


By Lindsey Parietti 
The Daily Free Press 
(Boston U.) 


Boston University law pro- 
fessor Randy Barnett defended 
the medicinal use of marijuana by 
two California residents in the 
U.S. Supreme Court case 
Ashcroft v. Raich Monday, Nov. 
29. 

Barnett represented Califor- 
nia residents Angel Raich and 
Diane Monson, who approached 
him in 2002 after six of Monson’s 
marijuana plants were confiscat- 
ed and destroyed. 

Barnett said he moved from 
criminal law to academia to have 
a greater impact on the legal sys- 
tem. He said he planned to focus 
his career on teaching and writing 


about justice. 

Although he has never prac- 
ticed law while teaching at BU, 
Barnett said he was compelled to 
defend the rights of using medic- 
inal marijuana for severe illness- 
es. 

“Tt is my hope that a favor- 
able ruling will allow these 
women to continue to alleviate 
their suffering without fear of 
being prosecuted,” Barnett said. 

The 9th U.S. Circuit Court of 
Appeals ruling granted Raich and 
Monson a preliminary injunction 
about a year ago, protecting them 
from prosecution during the case. 
If the Supreme Court supports the 
injunction against Attorney 
General John Ashcroft’s appeal, 
the case will go to trial before the 
Supreme Court. 


Boston University School of 
Law Dean ad interim Maureen 
O’Rourke said the case raises 
questions outside the legalization 
of marijuana. 

“The case is an extremely 
important one not because it 
deals with marijuana, but because 
it raises important constitutional 
questions on the scope of the 
Commerce Clause and 
Congress’s ability to regulate 
solely intra-state activity,” she 
said. 

Ashcroft’s case hopes to jus- 
tify Congress’s right to regulate 
medicinal marijuana as economic 
activity under the Commerce 
Clause and the Federal Drug Act. 
If the 9th U.S. Circuit Court rul- 
ing is overturned, Congress will 
have the right to overrule the 


U. Michigan same-sex 
benefits could lead to suit 


By Donn M. Fresard 
Michigan Daily 
(U. Michigan) 


A little more than a year after 
the University of Michigan 
defended its admissions policies 
in front of the U.S. Supreme 
Court, another court battle may 
be on the horizon; this time 
regarding the University’s right 
to grant same-sex benefits to its 
employees. 

Gov. Jennifer Granholm 
decided Wednesday, Dec | to pull 
same-sex partner benefits from 
new contracts with state employ- 
ees until a court can decide 
whether they are legal after the 
passage of Proposal 2. 

Supporters of the amend- 
ment said the University is likely 
headed to court, if it continues to 
offer its own domestic partner 
benefits and if the court rules the 


state can’t offer them. 
Proposal 2 amended the state 
constitution to ban gay marriage 


_ or similar unions, meaning same- 


sex partnerships can’t be recog- 
nized as equal to marriage “for 
any purpose.” Prior to the elec- 
tion, the proposal’s opponents 
argued that its wording was 
vague and that it was not clear 
whether it would affect domestic 
partner benefits for state and pub- 
lic university employees. 

“We intend to continue 
offering the benefits, and if those 
benefits are challenged we will 
defend our right to do so,” said 
University spokeswoman Julie 
Peterson. 

But Patrick Gillen, an attor- 
ney at the Thomas More Law 
Center, a principal author of the 
amendment, said the University’s 
interpretation is wrong and sub- 
ject to legal challenge. 
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“There's no question in my 
view that the amendment pre- 
cludes domestic partner benefits 
(for public employees), Gillen 
said. “I think it’s substantially 
certain there will be litigation.” 

Gillen said he would not rule 
out the possibility that he or his 
law center would sue the 
University themselves. 

Robert Sedler, a professor of 
constitutional law at Wayne State 
University, said it’ll be unclear 
whether the amendment legally 
bans any domestic partner bene- 
fits until there’s a state court rul- 
ing. If courts rule that it does, he 
said, the University of 
Michigan’s defense would be to 
argue that, as a constitutionally 
autonomous institution, it’s 
exempt from the amendment. 

Asked about the autonomy 
argument, Gillen called it 
“extraordinarily far-fetched.” 

“It would be extremely 
unusual, I believe unprecedented 
in the history of the United 
States, if a state university was 
exempted from a requirement of 
the state constitution,” Gillen 
said. 

If the University does face 
legal challenges over offering 
employee benefits for same-sex 
partners, it is not yet clear where 
the challenge would come from. 

Gary Glenn, president of the 
American Family Association of 
Michigan and a prominent sup- 
porter of the amendment, said he 
expects Attorney General Mike 
Cox to enforce the amendment if 
necessary. 

“This is no longer a political 
issue,” Glenn said. “It’s now part 
of the constitution, so it’s now an 
issue of law enforcement.” 

Spokespeople from Cox’s 
office could not be reached. 

Glenn said he — sees 
Granholm’s decision to pull 
domestic partner benefits from 
new contracts as a response to 
public opinion, and said the 
University should follow suit. 


— U-Wire 


laws of states, such as California, 
which have legalized medicinal 
marijuana. 

Barnett has found his aca- 
demic background helpful in his 
formulation for the defense of 
state and constitutional rights. 
“The theoretical knowledge I 
have has been absolutely crucial 
to my development of ideas in the 
case,” he said. “And I know that 
the court experience will be 
invaluable to my teaching career 
when this ends.” 

Barnett said he tried to prove 
Raich and Barnett need medici- 
nal marijuana to survive. The 
defense argued Raich and 
Monson’s marijuana use does not 
constitute economic activity 
since it is not bought or sold, and 
it does not enter the market or 


cross state lines. 

“Patients and providers 
should have protection from 
being prosecuted by law,” 
Barnett said. 

As the defendants wait for a 
Supreme Court ruling, Barnett 
said he is looking forward to tak- 
ing a break from balancing brief 
writing, court sessions and teach- 
ing obligations. 

He said he is eager to resume 
his writing and constitutional law 
and contracts courses. 

“The entire law school was 
extremely excited about profes- 
sor Barnett’s participation in the 
case,’ O’Rourke said. “It is not 
every day that one argues before 
the Supreme Court. 


— U-Wire 


Charity concert at U. Minnesota 
pays tribute to World AIDS Week | 


By Jerret Raffety . 
Minnesota Daily 
(U. Minnesota) 


Linah Mairura, a junior at 
the University of Minnesota, 


said friends in her home coun- 


try of Kenya never took HIV or 
AIDS seriously. 

They went to the clubs, 
where they would party and 
drink, as did many people her 
age in the capital city of 
Nairobi. Many of her male 
friends enjoyed picking up ran- 
dom women at the clubs, she 
said; they were just “having 
fun,” as they put it. No one was 
scared of getting an HIV infec- 
tion, she said. 

It would take a close friend 
of hers, infected with the virus 
to make her friends realize that 
HIV and AIDS are very serious 
threats. 

“He used to be a big party 
animal,” Mairura said of one 
friend. “Now, he’s very differ- 
ent.” 

In an effort to spread the 
word about HIV/AIDS, the 
University’s Raising 
Awareness Eor Africa student 
organization, and the African 
Student Association, hosted 
World AIDS Week Charity 
Concert 2004. 

The event commemorated 
World AIDS Week, which is 
dedicated to addressing world- 
wide concern about the spread 
of HIV/AIDS, said sophomore 
Elizabeth Apungu, president of 
Raising Awareness For Africa. 

Approximately 200 stu- 
dents, staff members, faculty 
members and community 
members attended, said Marcia 
Ashong, a Raising Awareness 
For Africa board member. 

There is much dispute all 
over Africa about how to han- 
dle the epidemic. Radio com- 
mercials promote safe sex, 
while the church preaches 
abstinence, Mairura said. 

The real problem is that no 
one realizes HIV and AIDS are 
very real threats all over the 
world, Mairura said. 


“People get the impression 
that it’s not a big problem,” she 
said. 

The event raised approxi- 
mately $200 for the Zyombi 
Project, Ashong said. ~ 

The project is a nonprofit 
organization that engages in 
HIV and AIDS prevention edu- 
cation and is sponsored by the 
Minnesota Department of 
Health. 

The Zyombi Project will 
provide treatment for the first 
100 people who test positive. 

The event featured per- 
formances by several student 
musicians. The music varied 
from African-influenced gospel 
to reggae. 

Wynfred Russell, a coordi- 
nator with the African- 
American and African studies 
department, spoke about the 
effect of HIV and AIDS on life 
in Africa, including which 
African communities are most 
affected. 

Siona Nchotu, founder of 
the Zyombi Project, spoke 
about being a victim of 
HIV/AIDS ‘and her life in 
Cameroon, Africa. This World 
AIDS DAY, the Cameroonian 
government sponsored free 
HIV/AIDS testing. 

Senior Nelima Kerre, a 
Raising Awareness for Africa 
board member said, she didn’t 
portray herself as a victim and 
she came across very strong. 

“Her message was that 
‘life goes on,’ and that life is 
still worth living, even after 
infection.” 

Treatments for HIV and 
AIDS are desperately impor- 
tant for the future, some in 
attendance said. 

“We want to create aware- 
ness [with this event] to gener- 
ate support for research here,” 
said David Wilson Jr., a first- 
year graduate student “Africa 
does not have the resources to 
develop drugs by herself.” 


— U-Wire 
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U.S.-Europe talk draws few students 


Speaker Stan Sloan emphasized trans-Atlantic relations Dec. I 


By Arly Scully 
Staff Writer 


Every seat was filled in the 
Hoehl Welcome Center’s presen- 
tation room Dec. | as community 
members listened to what. the 
future has in store for European 
and American relations. The idea 
of the looming future led to the 
inevitable question: Where were 
the students? 

After spending more than 
three decades in government 
service, Stan Sloan knows about 
foreign relations. His credentials 
include working for the CIA and 
the Library of Congress. He is an 
author, a visiting professor and a 
world renowned lecturer, but that 
was not enough to bring the stu- 
dents out to hear what he had to 
say. 

Sloan addressed a crowded 
room of mostly middle-age to 
older audience members on the 
importance of American- 
European relations in a talk “The 
U.S. and Europe: Drifting Apart 
or Coming Together?” presented 
by St. Michael’s College and the 
Vermont Council on World 
Affairs. 

Saying that the world 
shouldn’t feel as though it’s 
merely “moving deck chairs on 
the trans-Atlantic Titanic,” Sloan 
stressed that the time to strength- 
en relations must come soon. 

Sloan outlined several points 
on reform, including power 
dynamics, strengthening the U.N. 
and NATO’s role in world poli- 
tics and putting aside petty differ- 
ences to reach the goals of eco- 
nomic stability and peace in con- 
flict-ridden areas. “Reform is 
always good to talk about, but it’s 
not so easy to do,” he said. 

“Yes, we do have common 





Photos by Jim Whitman 


People gather in the Hoehl Welcome Center to hear speaker Stan Sloan on Wednesday, Dec. 1. 





Stan Sloan addresses the crowd 
during his talk on American and 
European relations. 


interests and we’ll establish these 
by creating new political inter- 
est,” Sloan said. 

Some were concerned this 
common interest was not enough 
to bring the countries together if 
only one generation was working 
on the problem. 


During the question-and- 
answer session, one audience 
member pointed out the low 
number of young people in the 
crowd, roughly half a dozen in a 
group of 50 or so. How, then, 
would a group who grew up dur- 
ing a “peace at any cost” era han- 
dle the daunting task that lies 
ahead of them? 

Sloan was quick to point out 
that each generation is different 
from the previous. “Each genera- 
tion must, make ties to each 
other,” Sloan said. 

In his travels across Europe, 
Sloan has spoken to crowds of 
college-aged people in Italy, 
France and Germany. They are 
just as aware of the problems that 
will arise if America and Europe 
don’t begin to work together as 
any American student he’s come 
across, Sloan said. 

Sloan often acknowledged 
he was “preaching to the choir;” 
but the interest in foreign rela- 


46 
We can’t escape 


from one another. 
We’re so thoroughly 
and intrinsically tied 

together that we 
can’t afford a trans- 

Atlantic divorce. 


— Stan Sloan 
Author and professor 


77 


tions isn’t reserved for just one 
generation. 

Citing an example from his 
own experiences, Sloan men- 
tioned the new course he’s offer- 
ing at Middlebury College next 
semester, “Trans-Atlantic Re- 
lations.” The course was full 
within 24 hours of posting and 
more than 50 students are on a 
waiting list to be allowed admit- 


- can’t 


tance. Twenty-five percent of the 
undergraduates signed up for the 
course are foreign students. 

This gives Sloan a positive 
outlook on the future. This gener- 
ation will produce “leaders that 
are better than what we’ve been 
getting,” he said. 

“As a teacher, that’s all you 
can hope — that you’ll have a pos- 
itive influence and create a 
change,” Sloan said. 

Yohanna Briscoe, 17, the 
youngest member of audience, 
said Sloan’s points were benefi- 
cial for any age group. A senior at 
Burlington High School, Briscoe 
heard about the presentations 
through her aunt. Wednesday 
night was her second visit to the 


Vermont Council on World 
Affairs’ five-part series. 
Briscoe, who recently 


returned from a model U.N. in 
Germany, said it was vital for the 
trans-Atlantic community to 
come together. 

“America and Europe have 
to work together if we want to see 
improvement in the world’s cur- 
rent situation,” she said. 

Briscoe experienced this 
firsthand while in Germany. She 
said while many Europeans she 
spoke with were against 
American policy, they didn’t 
think Americans were innately 
evil. “They really liked (Howard) 
Dean,” Briscoe said. 

This kind of interrelation 
between Americans and 
Europeans, especially a multi- 
generational one, was encour- 
aged by Sloan. 

“We can’t escape from one 
another. We’re so thoroughly and 
intrinsically tied together that we 
afford a_ trans-Atlantic 
divorce,” Sloan said. 





Bush’s environmental policy struggles 


National activist groups challenge the president’s second-term agenda 


By Todd Watkins 
Staff Writer 


Since the re-election of 
George W. Bush, Republicans 
have maintained that his victory 
signals a broad mandate to pursue 
not only the agenda discussed in 
the 2004 presidential campaign, 
but also the agenda embarked 
upon during his previous four 
years in Office. 

One facet of that agenda is 
environmental policy, an issue on 
which the president and his oppo- 
nent, Sen. John Kerry, were virtu- 
ally silent throughout the cam- 
paign. 

This sentiment was ex- 
pressed only one week after the 
election in a column that 
appeared in the Los Angeles 
Times by Mike Leavitt, adminis- 
trator of the Environmental 


Protection Agency. 

“The election was a valida- 
tion of the philosophy and the 
agenda,” Leavitt said, adding that 
environmental protections must 
be done “in a way that maintains 
the economic competitiveness of 
the country.” 

Critics, including a range of 
environmental groups such as the 
Sierra Club, the League of 
Conservation Voters and the 
Natural Resources Defense 
Council, have argued that the 
philosophy behind the adminis- 
tration’s environmental policy 
will hurt the United States’ abili- 
ty to manage its environmental 
problems. 

The Sierra Club’s Web site 
takes on specifically the adminis- 
tration’s Healthy Forests 
Initiative. This legislation, draft- 
ed in 2003, has been presented by 


the administration as a way to 
deal with the problem of cata- 
strophtc wildfires. The White 
House’s Web site describes the 
wildfire situation as the worst in 
modern history. According to the 
site, 147,049 fires burned nearly 
11 million acres in the past two 
years. 

The Sierra Club argues that 
the Healthy Forests Initiative is 
based on the administration’s 
desire to allow more logging on 
federally protected land. This 
desire, they say, is based on the 
false assumption that logging 
will reduce the risk of forest fires. 

Although .the administration 
has received sharp criticism from 
environmental groups, the 
Democratic Party chose not to 
make the environment a central 
issue in the presidential cam- 
paign. 


wii 


Stefanie lenacco,  chair- 
woman of the College Democrats 
at St. Michael’s, said she thinks 
this was due to a variety of com- 
peting issues, particularly the 
issue of national security, which 
overshadowed less immediate 
issues such as the environment. 

“I think people were focused 
so much on national security dur- 
ing the past election year,” 
Ienacco said, “that the Kerry 
campaign had to make the choice 
to focus on that issue.” 

The administration has also 
been criticized for withdrawing 
U.S. participation in the Kyoto 
Protocols, an international agree- 
ment signed by 101 nations 
designed to reduce greenhouse 
gasses. 

Kerry expressed skepticism 
about the agreement during the 
third presidential debate, and as a 


member of the Senate voted 
against U.S. participation in the 
agreement. 

“Kerry is skeptical about 
Kyoto,” Ienacco said, “but since 
most Americans don’t know what 
the Kyoto agreement is, I don’t 
think he could have even used the 
issue of global warming in the 
campaign.” 

Political science professor 
Jeff Ayres said the Democrats’ 
decision to not make the environ- 
ment a big issue may have hurt 
Kerry’s chances of being elected. 

“Kerry wildly overplayed 
the national security issue and 
threw down too much red meat 
for that element in the electorate 
focused on national security,” 
Ayres said. “He tried to beat Bush 
at his own game, and it didn’t 
work.” 
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Vt. civil unions approach 5-year anniversary 


By Anna Fitzgibbons 
Politics Editor 


As Vermont prepares to cele- 
brate a milestone for the rights of 
gay and lesbian couples with the 
upcoming fifth anniversary of 
civil unions, many states have 
taken those rights away. 

After Massachusetts legal- 
ized same-sex marriage in 2003, 
a backlash began across the coun- 
try with activists calling for bans 
on gay marriage. 

In the November election, 
voters in Arkansas, Georgia, 
Kentucky, Michigan, Mississippi, 
Montana, North Dakota, Ohio, 
Oklahoma, Oregon and Utah 
approved gay-marriage-ban am- 
endments. Missouri passed its 
own ban in August. : 

President Bush and _ the 
Republican majority in Congress 
are also now in a position to pass 
a federal marriage amendment to 
the U.S. Constitution, which 
could ban gay marriages nation- 
wide. 

In 1997, St. Michael’s the- 
ater professor Peter Harrigan and 
his partner, Stan Baker, sued the 
state of Vermont along with two 
other same-sex couples when 

_they were denied marriage licens- 
es. 

Bill Lippert, D-Hinesburg, 
was the vice chairman of the 


House Judiciary Committee 
when Baker vs. Vermont was 
heard, and civil unions were put 
into effect on July 1, 2000. 

“Tt was huge. It was a big 
political controversy and a huge 
achievement,” Lippert said. 

The Vermont Secretary of 
State’s Web site defines the bene- 
fit of civil unions. The law says: 
“Parties to a civil union shall 
have all the same benefits, pro- 
tections and_ responsibilities 
under Vermont law ... as are 
granted to spouses in a mar- 
riage.” 

Linda Hollingdale, a coun- 
selor in the St. Michael’s Student 
Resource Center and author of 
“Creating Civil Union: Opening 
Hearts and Minds,” remembers 
the day of the Baker decision. 

“T was at work when I got the 
call, and I can’t even describe the 
joy and the high that I felt,” she 
said. “It’s the most incredible 
feeling when you have valida- 
tion.” 

Harrigan said he has been 
pleased with the progress made in 
Vermont since civil unions were 
enacted. “I think the law itself 
has been very effective in terms 
of the rights and benefits it has 
provided, and also in terms of 
intangible things — like the ‘sta- 
tus’ it grants to couples who are 
joined in civil union,” he said. 
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Harrigan said it is upsetting 
that the Constitution could be 
changed to restrict people’s rights 
and formalize discrimination. 

“Past amendments have only 
been to offer more protections 
and increase freedom,” he said. “I 
have hope that people who are in 
college now — and their children, 
who are far more accepting of 
lesbians and gays than their par- 
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Photo courtesy of Linda Hollingdale 
Stan Baker and Peter Harrigan at their home in Shelburne. 


ents or grandparents — will make 

a difference in the years to 

come.” 
Lippert 


said he thinks 


Republicans manipulated the 
issue of gay matriage in the pres- 
idential election. 

“The Republican Party used 
this issue to mobilize supporters 
who are evangelical Christians. 
They deliberately encouraged 


this so people would come to the 
polls to vote for George W. 
Bush,” he said. 

Josh Friedes of The Freedom 
to Marry Coalition of Mass- 
achusetts said his organization is 
working to defeat the proposed 
anti-gay-marriage amendment. 

“The most important thing to 
winning support is people being 
out about who they are,” he said, 
adding that gay and lesbian fami- 
lies suffer because of invisibility 
in the media and society. 

Hollingdale said she thinks 
that interaction makes a big dif- 
ference in people’s acceptance of 
gays and lesbians. 

“A lot of my straight friends 
have come to civil unions and 
realized it’s not awful. It’s actual- 
ly beautiful.” 

Friedes said despite the new 
gay marriage bans, he is still pos- 
itive about the situation. “We 
should not despair in what hap- 
pened,” he said. “You don’t get 
backlash unless you’re moving 
forward. What we should be 
afraid of is retreating.” 

Hollingdale said she also has 
hope in the future. “I don’t know 
how anyone’s going to be able to 
justify how you could keep citi- 
zens from benefiting,” she said. 
“Sexual orientation shouldn’t 
make a difference.” 
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OPINION 





Editorial 


Be nice, for goodness’ sake 


You’re working late at night on that last term. paper or 
studying for that tough final when suddenly it’s 1 a.m. and you 
realize you’ve got a bad case of the munchies. What do you do? 
Grab the phone and speed dial Domino’s or Four Star? What if 
they refused to deliver to you because too many St. Michael’s 
students decided to throw beer bottles at their windshield or 
steal food out of their cars? 

While this may sound drastic, if students continue to abuse 
the people who deliver us food, it’s a possibility. The men and 
women who work late into the night delivering us food when 
we’re too lazy to go get it ourselves deserve better than they are 
getting from us. 

These people are providing us with a service, and an unre- 
warding one at that. Deliverers work for low wages, spend 
hours in a cold or uncomfortably hot car, drive in all weather to 
return home smelling like grease and cheese while we watch 
TV, wait impatiently, and then don’t tip. 

It is embarrassing to think we’re acting like immature high 
school students when we are supposed to be respectable mem- 
bers of the community and contributing citizens. We know bet- 
ter than to treat others with such disrespect and yet Friday night 
comes and suddenly it’s as though we’re wild animals with no 
sense of respect. 

We represent the college in all aspects of our lives, includ- 
ing in our behavior on weekends. It may seem like a cheap thrill 
at the time, but how would you feel if it was your car or food 
being stolen? 

We realize this is not something every student is doing. 
Many of us are entirely capable of ordering a pizza and actual- 
ly paying for it while treating the delivery person with respect. 
However, it is the few who ruin it for everyone when we get a 
reputation for being rude. 

So please, we’re not asking you to hug your Domino’s 


delivery people, but it thanks, Na them a decent aD and e 


Lae AIMS ee 


don’t take their cars. 





Abigail Sweetser 
Executive Editor 
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The Defender Mission Statement 


As the editorial staff of The Defender, the student-run news- 
paper of St. Michael’s College, we strive to accurately, profes- 
sionally and ethically report the news affecting the lives of stu- 
dents in the community. 

The decisions we make with regard to content and style are 
our own, and are influenced only by our goal of both informing 
and entertaining our readers. 

We believe in the freedom of expression. We encourage our 
readers to express their views at any time. 

The Defender publishes letters to the editor in response to 
articles that we have printed in the paper and issues on campus. 
The Defender does not publish anonymous letters. Letters will 
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Christmas compassion comes from your wallet 


By Steven Van Haren 
The Gamecock 
_ University of South Carolina 


The only good thing about 
the Christmas season is TNT’s 24 
hours of “A Christmas Story,” 12 
consecutive showings of a deli- 
cious movie rolled into a sweet 
little ball like one of grandma’s 
pecan clusters. 

I say this because Christmas 
has lost its way. The holiday sea- 
son has always been a time of 
(unfortunately) giving and 
(preferably) receiving Santa’s 
jolly debris. That’s how our fore- 
fathers celebrated it, and that’s 
how I'll always celebrate it. 
When I talk to my mom on the 
phone now and then, I keep her 
up-to-date on what she must buy 
me if she knows what’s good for 
her. She knows if I don’t see a 
pony and a drum set under the 
tree Christmas morning, I’ll stop 
loving her, and that’s fine by me. 

But a disturbing trend has 
begun to take shape, one in which 


the twinkling spirit of commer- 
cialism is being crushed by love 
and happiness and other such 
novelties. 

To celebrate this day proper- 
ly, you need to spend, spend, 
spend. But beware of false idols 
and warm, fuzzy feelings in your 
heart.” 

Let’s face it: Winter sucks. 
It’s a season of dead stuff and 
bah-humbuggery. Sunless days 
and freezing nights depress the 
living hell out of me, so when I 
huddle in a cozy room with my 
family to get merchandise, all’s 
right with the world. 

I already took a stab at “hol- 
iday spirit” last year. My room- 
mates and I strung red Christmas 
lights in our crib. They unexpect- 
edly gave our apartment the 
charming glow of a whorehouse. 

When will it stop? There’s a 
guy at Wal-Mart who stands right 
at the entrance and wags a bell to 
collect money for some cult-like 
“Army.” It’s a clever ploy, actual- 


ly. 


Sometimes we old-school 
romantics luck out. I biked past 
the Russell House one day this 
week and found myself accosted 
by several holiday fund-raising 
cronies. I didn’t have a dime on 
me — thank Santa — but I’m sure 
they didn’t believe me when I 
told them that. I had a sick urge to 
jump off my bike and shove my 
empty wallet into their faces and 
scream, “See? No money! Boo 
ya!” Either way, I beat the system 
and this disturbing trend. Take 
that, Homeless Kids with Cancer 
and No Shoes Fund. 

When we face Santa on our 
Day of Judgment, he’ll ask us if 
we’ve been bad or good. Hey, 
we’re not all saints, and some- 
times we mess up. I’ve quite 
shamefully donated some money 
here and there in previous holi- 
day seasons. But I’m not worried. 
We’re all busy, and how much 
can pocket change help? 
Couldn’t be much at all. 

— U-Wire 


Pell Grants should not be reduced 


Federal Pell Grants should 
not be reduced or eliminated for 
middle-income college students. 

College students who rely on 
Pell Grants to help pay for col- 
lege may receive less grant 
money or none at all next school 
year. 

If the tax tables are updated, 
about one quarter of the 5 million 
college students who receive Pell 
Grants will see their rewards 
reduced by an average of $300 
next year. 

Low-income students should 
not be affected by these changes; 


ayne could be affected Salty. 


This is not the direction our 
country should be going with 
education. 

Of course, the government 
should give the most help to 
those who have the biggest disad- 
vantages, but they should not 
stop helping those who are stuck 
in the middle, who have too little 
to pay their own way and too 
much to receive federal assis- 
tance. 

It is in the country’s best 
interest to fund education for 
those who can’t afford it. 
See our citizens is one of 


our Souara can make. 


Students who have lowered 
Pell Grants may only have the 
option of taking on more student 
loans or maybe even having to 
leave school. 

College should be an option 


“for everybody in America who 


wants an education, not just those 
who are the richest and the poor- 
est. 

Pell. grants should become 
available for more college stu- 
dents in America, not fewer. 

Oklahoma Daily 
University of Oklahoma 
Via U-Wire 
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OPINION 





Single moms need housing, too 


What is it about me that St. 
Michael’s College considers it 
imperative that I not live on cam- 
pus? Why do I have to pay $400 
more a month than any other stu- 
dent attending St. Michael’s? 
And why is this happening to me, 
if the college considers me a 
valuable student? 

The Rub: I am not the only 
one on campus asking this ques- 
tion. At least four other women 
are in roughly the same position. 
This issue has become so pas- 
sionate among SMC faculty and 
students that meetings will begin 
in January to see how soon 
accommodations can be made. 

... We are moms. 

So you may be asking how 
this all started. Last February | 
was accepted to SMC. I was 
offered a generous financial aid 
package, so there was no ques- 
tion that St. Mike’s was my first 
choice. When my arrival to SMC 
drew nearer, I began to work with 
Sheryl Fleury in Student Life to 
find an apartment close to cam- 
pus, as SMC doesn’t allow single 
parents to reside on campus. 
Luckily, I found a small but liv- 

_able apartment close to campus. 
The problem is that I am paying 
about $850 a month in living 
expenses. 

Some of you older students 
may recall when Feminists For 
Life activist and spokesperson 





Photo courtesy of Sarah Hart 


First-year Sarah Hart with her son, Riley. 


Sally Winn came to campus last 
year to speak about this situation, 
as well as abortion among college 
women. During Sally’s visit to 
SMC, Mike Samara was quoted 
saying that single-parent housing 
“does not exist at St. Michael’s 
because this situation is so infre- 
quent.” While Mike’s intentions 
are very good (he has attempted 
in two meetings with the presi- 
dent to get me and my son into 
housing), I have found that he is 
ultimately wrong. 

There are at least four other 
families on campus that have 
asked me to advocate for them, as 
well as the next generations of 
young parents at SMC. And these 
are just the ones that took an 
interest in identifying themselves 
for this purpose. There could be 
as many as 10. One of the moth- 
ers that I have spoken to said to 
me that it has taken her all four 


years of her college experience to 
find decent housing for her and 
her children, so it is imperative to 
her that while she is graduating in 
the spring, she help other mothers 
not have to deal with one more 
added pressure and stress of the 
cost of living in this area. 

As students at a Catholic 
institution we, the mothers at 
SMC, have chosen not to abort 
our children, but to take responsi- 
bility, raise them, and teach them 
the values of higher education. 


From my understanding from one . 


of the meetings that Mike Samara 
had with the president, one of his 
reasons for not allowing us hous- 
ing is because of safety and lia- 
bility. This is for the most past 
because the president thought we 
meant bringing our children into 
the dorms. There are many other 
options other than dorm rooms on 
campus. How is SMC going to 


Letters to the Editor 


look if housing is denied to us, 
the single moms at SMC, who 
have made the right Catholic 
choice, and have chosen to 
assume the responsibility of child 
rearing and continuing our edu- 
cation? How is SMC going to 
look if it is discouraging those 
ideals? 

In my opinion, as well as 
many others across campus, 
denying single-parent housing 
for those who seek it out is dis- 
couraging to parents furthering 
their education, as well as 
upholding Catholic ideals. 

After Christmas break I will 
be starting to hold_ meetings for 
anyone who is interested, includ- 
ing young mothers, students, fac- 
ulty and staff alike. The plan is to 
first appeal to the SA, followed 
by coming up with a detailed 
plan, and then petition to make 
our housing plan work for the 
entire SMC community. 

This plan cannot ° be 
explained in detail at this point, 
as no official meetings have 
taken place, but what I can say is 
that we are confident that because 
our reasons are compelling 
enough to get a mass amount of 
faculty and students behind us, 
we believe it will be compelling 
enough for the president to agree 


to accommodate the needs of all 
SMC students. 

Through talking with Kim 
Swartz from the Women’s 
Center, I have found that the 
apartments we share with UVM 
family housing on North Campus 
seems to be a_ considerable 
option. She also mentioned the 
the top floor of the Women’s 
Center was offered to her as a liv- 
ing room and meeting room. 
Mike Samara also pointed out 
that SMCowns houses on 
Florida Ave. where some facuty 
and family live. With all this 
knowledge it is easy to see that 
space should not be a concern. 
However, the question of how to 
find space has not been of nearly 
as.much concern as why space 
was denied and not sought out as 
soon as the need arose. 

I ask and encourage you to 
raise your voices as many stu- 
dents and faculty, such as Father 
Mike Cronogue, Sheryl Fleury, 
Jennie Cernosia, professor 
Grover, the Women’s Center, as 
well as many more already have. 
I can speak for all of the young 
mothers when I say that your sup- 
port, prayers, and representation 
of our cause would be very much 
appreciated. So please come sup- 
port us! 


Sarah Hart 
Class of 2008 “97 2” 





Gay? Not without parents’ permission 


A high school in suburban 
Salt Lake City recently instituted 
a policy requiring gay couples to 
obtain parental permission slips 
before the students attend school 
dances, citing issues of “potential 
harassment,” according to an 
Associated Press article. 

However, following protests 
from families and friends of one 
couple, the school, Copper Hills 
High School in West Jordan, 
Utah, has agreed to revise the pol- 
icy, with a final decision pledged 
to come by the prom. 

A father of one of the stu- 
dents said the school formed the 
policy to alleviate itself of respon- 
sibility if the students were 
harassed or attacked, which the 
school denied. 

But the only plausible reason 
for the policy to exist is that in the 
case of an incident, the school 
could at least contend that parents 
knew their children would be 
attending the dance as a homosex- 
ual couple. 

This is a flawed policy, as it 
is clearly the school’s responsibil- 
ity to provide a safe environment 
for all students, regardless of their 
sexual orientation, and anything 
less amounts to discrimination. 

For all the barriers homosex- 
uals face today, it only hurts to 
throw more hurdles on their path 
toward equality, and a formalized 
process documenting their homo- 
sexuality is one step too far. 

Not only does the permis- 
sion-slip policy walk a fine line of 


civil rights, but it forces docu- 
mentation of a student’s personal 
life, which can be degrading, to 
say the least, and is definitely not 
a school’s responsibility. 

Rather, a school’s responsi- 
bility at a dance is to provide a 
safe, fun environment for all stu- 
dents, not to force some students 
to register their sexual preference 
with the school because of poten- 
tial violence. 

If Copper Hills High can’t 
ensure a safe environment, they 
should find ways to address the 
issue other than mandating 
parental approval, such as 
increasing security. However, the 
fact that increased security may 
be needed shows the policy is 
rooted in the biases some students 
have toward homosexuals. 

While objecting to homosex- 
uality may be part of their reli- 
gion, the school is wrong to dis- 
criminate, and therefore a true 
solution could be to teach classes 
that promote acceptance of others, 
while allowing them to retain 
their religious beliefs. 

At a teacher education- 
focused university, future teachers 
should realize that homosexual 
and other tolerance issues will 
likely play a part in their careers, 
and they need to be ready to 
approach it in a way that allows 
them to bridge religious doctrine 
with civil freedom. 

The Daily Vidette 
Illinois State University 
Via U-Wire 
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“I came to the U.S. because of the war in Sudan ... . There were not a lot of opportunities to 
go to school, good medical attentions (in Kenya) and so people just decided to bring us over.” 


- Jacob Awar Ayuen, Class of 2006 


Refugee flees home, starts new life in Vermont 


SMC student's journey brings 
hope to Sudanese refugees 


By Colleen Rainsford 
Health & Fitness Editor 


At the age of 9, when most 
American kids are making 
friends, learning to play sports or 
singing in a church choir, Jacob 
Awar Ayuen was fleeing his 
home in Bor, Sudan. 

Ayuen, a junior at St. 
Michael’s College, did not have 
the privilege of a typical 
American upbringing. Ayuen is 
one of the so-called Lost Boys of 
Sudan, an orphan refugee forced 
out of his home in southern 
Sudan because of civil war. 

“The civil war erupted in 
1983, but we didn’t run out. It 
didn’t affect us till 1987,” Ayuen 
said. 


On the run 


Ayuen, along with many 
other Sudanese, embarked on a 
journey to Ethiopia for a life free 
from war. Unfortunately, he was 
separated from his parents in 
1987. 

“We were separated by when 
people started fighting. Like peo- 
ple just running in different direc- 
tions ... and I never met them 
again,” Ayuen said. 

Mostly children went to 
Ethiopia with few adults leading 
the way. Ayuen clearly remem- 
bers when he spent the night in 
Magoos, in southern Sudan. The 
Arab military came out of 
nowhere, killing and wounding 
many of his fellow travelers. 

Ayuen and the others made it 
to Ethiopia and stayed there for 
four years. 

“T started my first education 
in Ethiopia ... the main instruc- 
tion was Arabic and English, so 
that’s what I did basically for four 
years,” Ayuen said. 

The Sudanese refugees were 
then forced out of Ethiopia, also 
because of civil war. Ayuen trav- 
eled back to Sudan for about 
three months. They had to cross 
the Gillo River to get back into 
Sudan, but this was not easy. The 
Ethiopians would open fire and 
attempt to kill the Sudanese 
before they were able to return 
home. Refugees who did not 
know how to swim drowned. 


Kakuma, Kenya 


Because Sudan was still 
unsafe, Ayuen, along with the 
others, traveled to Kenya. His 
stay in Kenya from 1992 to 2001 
was not much safer. According to 
sociology and anthropology pro- 
fessor Adrie Kusserow, Kakuma, 
the refugee camp in Kenya, was 
- already set up when the refugees 
got there. Bigger than a town, it’s 
not just Sudanese, but refugees 


a 
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“We actually thought it was 
safe in Kakuma, like where we 
were at the refugee camp, there 
was ... insecurity,” Ayuen said. 
“The locals used to, like, some- 
times open fire on people, killing 
a lot of people. There was no run- 
ning water, there was no electric- 
ity, there was not enough food.” 

There was opportunity for 
school, but after high school, no 
chance for college. 

“I was privileged because I 
had a chance to go to university,” 
Ayuen said. 

Ayuen is one of many 
Sudanese who have been forced 
out of their homes because of the 
civil war. The janjaweed, a mili- 
tia working in service of the gov- 
ernment, but claiming it is unre- 
lated to the government, is 
responsible for many Sudanese 
fleeing Sudan. The Sudanese 
leave in fear of slavery and being 
bombed out of their homes, 
Kusserow said. 


The Vermont Refugee 
Resettlement Program 

The United States is home to 
thousands. of refugees from all 
over the world. Organizations 
such as the Vermont Refugee 
Resettlement Program in 
Colchester are committed to 
helping refugees start a new life. 

“In 1980 the United States 
government instituted their first 
organized refugee resettlement 
program. ... This was the. first 
time to have an organized, gov- 
ernment-sanctioned program,” 
said Stacie Blake, director of the 
Vermont Refugee Resettlement 
Program. 

The process of coming to the 
United States is difficult and 
selective. 

“They have to be granted 
refugee status, and that is a 
process that takes years, many 
interviews, said Judy Scott, vol- 
unteer services coordinator at the 
program. “The purpose is to 
prove who they are and what 
their family relationships are. 
They often need to go through 
medical examinations to make 
sure they are healthy.” 

When refugees arrive at the 
airport, they are greeted by staff 
and are taken to their host family, 
where they stay for a few weeks 
until they can move into their 
own apartment, Scott said. 
Coming to a new country and 
perhaps speaking little or no 
English can be intimidating for 
the refugees. According to Blake, 
once they are settled in their 
apartments, the refugees are 
required to take English classes 
and get jobs. If they have chil- 
dren, they will enroll at the 
schools in the town where they 


‘Coming: to~America, the 
refugees are exposed’ to a com- 
pletely different atmosphere, and 
everyone will adjust differently. 
From Scott’s experiences with 
refugees, she said they generally 
arrive with good energy. 

_ “They have been literally 
stuck in refugee camps for years. 
Many of the people coming now 
have been in a particular camp 
for 14 years,” Scott said. “All of 
their children have been born 
there; they perhaps were there 
since they were children, never 
knowing if they would ever get 


- Out. 


Refugees are grateful to have 
the opportunity to start a new life, 
but it begins as a challenge. 

“We give them just barely 
enough money to make it; they 
need to go to work as soon as 
possible,” Scott said. “They are 
going to have the worst sorts of 
jobs because they don’t have edu- 
cation. Many don’t speak 
English.” 

It has always been the most 
difficult for first-generation set- 
tlers, but according to Scott, it is 
the children who benefit most. 

“The children go to school; 
the children have opportunities 
opened up to them. They can get 
a decent job and pull themselves 
out of poverty,” Scott said. 


Life in Vermont 


Ayuen was selected in 2001 
to come to the United States. He 
said it’s a privilege to be chosen. 
Traveling with about 3,000 
Sudanese, the group was delayed 
in Canada for two weeks as a 
result of the Sept. 11, 2001 terror- 










ist attack. When Ayuen finally 
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Photo courtesy of Jacob Awar Ayuen 
Jacob Awar Ayuen and Alakiir Ajak Deng were traditionally approved 
as husband and wife in 2001. The couple were officially married in 
Kenya, on July 9, 2004. 


came to the United States he 
stayed with his host family, Bob 
and Jean  Bergesen’ of 
Middlebury. 

“I stayed with them for three 
weeks. They took me around, 
showed me Middlebury College 
and just going hiking and, you 
know, taking me out to the super- 
market and taking us to all this 
stuff,” Ayuen said. “And after 
that I became independent and | 
found a job. I started working and 


we stayed, six of us, in 
Winooski.” 

Because Ayuen knew 
English before coming — to 


America, he decided to further 
his education and apply to col- 
lege. Finishing high school in 
Africa, Ayuen was able to apply 
to several colleges in the area and 
was admitted to St. Michael’s for 
the fall semester of 2002. 

“All I needed to take was the 
TOEFL (Test of English as a 
Foreign Language) exam. That is 
what I did and then applied and 
submit all my transcripts from 
Africa, and then I was admitted,” 
Ayuen said. 


Marriage 


After living in the,.United 
States for about three years, 
Ayuen went back to Kenya this 
summer to officially marry 
Alakiir Ajak Deng, whom he met 
while at school in Kenya. Ayuen 
and Deng were traditionally 
approved as husband and wife in 
2001 before he came to the 
United States. 

“T had to go back because the 
INS (Immigration and 
Naturalization Service) would 
not accept the fact I was married. 


There was no marriage certifi- 
cate,” Ayuen said. Deng is still in 
Kenya. Ayuen is doing all the 
necessary paperwork for his wife 
to come to Vermont. He is still 
unsure how long it will take. 

As winter break is quickly 
approaching, Ayuen has been 
invited by the Rev. Michael 
Cronogue to stay in Nicolle Hall, 
the priests’ residence of on cam- 
pus. Ayuen has spent other winter 
breaks in Nicolle. Since he took 
Cronogue’s Peace and Justice 
first-year seminar, Cronogue has 
tried to stay in touch with him. “T 
think most of the Sudanese work 
very hard,” Cronogue said. “I 
found that not all of them are in 
school, but they work hard. He 
feels an obligation to work to 
send money back home. ... I 
offered him a room in Nicolle 
Hall around Christmastime. I 
offered him an opportunity to 
stay over there so he could have 
some privacy if he wanted,” 
Cronogue said. 

Since Ayuen was married, 
Cronogue said he thinks Ayuen 
was really proud of his wedding. 

“It was very important for 
him to show me his wedding pic- 
tures,” Cronogue said. “I remem- 
ber how proud he was when he 
came over.and told me he got the 
pictures. It was kind of special 
because I think, like many 
refugees, they can be pretty pri- 
vate. I was honored to see his pic- 
tures and the joy he had in show- 
ing them to me.” 


Other Sudanese 


Although Ayuen has been 
fortunate enough to enroll in col- 
lege, “not all Lost Boys here are 
as fortunate as Jacob,” Kusserow 
said. “A lot are still in high 
school with jobs.” 

They aren’t perfectly happy 
here. Many are still struggling to 
work very hard to send money 
back and support school fees 
back home for a brother who is 
trying to go to school, Kusserow 
said. 


Future plans 


As for Ayuen, his plans for 
after graduation include finding a 
job, possibly graduate school and 
maybe visiting his parents in 
Sudan. Speaking to a Peace and 
Justice class, Ayuen said he wants 
students to remember how lucky 
they are. 

“T was telling them that you 
guys are lucky and it’s not like 
you’ve ever been through all this 
hardship life that some of us have 
been through,” Ayuen said. “And 
it’s an opportunity that you just 
have to take what you can get and 
do whatever you can. And try to 
think about the other people in 
the world who are not living in 
this kind of affluent society you 
are in.” 
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Vermont volunteers assist refugees 


Local college student helps African family adjust to life in America 


By Lindsey Shumway 
Columns and Calendar Editor 


Mayange cooks dinner while 

her seven children, dressed in 
American clothes with bright, 
beaded necklaces hanging around 
their necks scream throughout 
the apartment. The children 
release their pent-up energy from 
school and run through the nar- 
row halls of her apartment. Her 
husband, Ali, has just left for 
English lessons and work. All the 
children, ranging in age from 20 
months to 13-years- old, scream- 
ing with a mix of broken English 
and Swahili, laugh at the horse’s 
head they just pulled off a stick 
horse. Boxes adorn the house of 
the recently resettled family, but 
Mayange is eager to share a seat 
and enjoy our company. 

The Mayanges, a family of 
nine, came from the Jubba River 
Valley in Somalia in the begin- 
ning of the summer through the 
Vermont Refugee Resettlement 
Program. Through this program, 
they were placed with their stu- 
dent volunteer, Katherine Van 
Wagner, a senior at the 
University of Vermont. 

“T got involved with the fam- 
ily for two reasons,” Van Wagner 
said. “First, I was abroad in 
Senegal last semester and I want- 
ed interaction with African cul- 
ture. The resettlement program is 
amazing because you wouldn’t 
expect to see African culture in 
Burlington. Second, I made 
friends with the children this 
summer when they were riding 
their bikes around my house. I 
loved to play with them. I wanted 
to volunteer with those kids and 
that family, and luckily, the 
Mayanges needed someone and I 
lived right down the street.” 

The Vermont Refugee 
Resettlement Program relies on 
its volunteers and staff to help 
refugees transition into the 
American way of life. Currently, 
there are 150 volunteers ranging 
in age from 13 to 81. 

“In the past six months, vol- 
unteers have increased about 10 
percent each month,” said volun- 
teer coordinator Judy Scott. 

Volunteers and staff help the 
family adjust to life in America. 

“VRRP only gives the basic 
stuff,” Van Wagner said. 
“Without volunteers it would 
only put a family in an apartment 
with the bare minimum. It would 
be so heartbreaking for these 
families if there were no volun- 
teers. They just wouldn’t be able 
to adjust.” 

According to Scott, volun- 
teers are committed in different 
ways. They have the choice of 
hosting a family, tutoring 
English, taking the family gro- 
cery shopping, picking up dona- 
tions or working in the office. 

“We look at the interest of 
our volunteers and see how we 
can get them involved with the 


I: a small kitchen, Changua 


of the Mayange children in their apartment. From left to right: 





Saladi, 20 months, Abdullahi, 9, and Mayange, 3. 


program or a family,” she said. 
“It’s a hefty commitment. We 
expect them to put in at least six 
to eight hours a week with the 
family.” 

_ Fortunately, the program has 
a lot of college students. Scott 
believes it teaches the students 
and other volunteers so much 
about themselves. 

“T think it’s a very grounding 
experience and a very expansive 
experience,” she said. “It teaches 
you something about the possi- 
bilities in life that are out there, 
that we tend to forget when you 
go to school all your life, and you 
know you are going to be going 
to college, and then you go to 
college, and you know after that 
you are going to get a job. There 
is something that is very good 
about finding out that millions of 
people in the world don’t follow 
this pattern.” 

Van Wagner has noticed 
some of the frustration the family 
faces daily, but it makes her real- 
ize how strong and grateful they 
are to be here. 

“Changua will want some- 
thing and talk in Swahili and it’s 


so hard for myself and others to 
understand what she needs,” 
VanWagner said. “Ali just found 
a job earlier this month after 
being here since the beginning of 
the summer. They have realized 
that it’s hard to be in America. 
They think it should be easy, and 
it’s frustrating that it’s not as easy 
as they thought.” 

Volunteering with the 
Mayange family has taught Van 
Wagner a lot about herself and 
her community. 

“I have learned how to be 
patient,” she said. “I learned a lot 
about the whole community. 
Being with the family makes me 
see how hard it is for some peo- 
ple to do everyday things. I have 
so much respect for them and 
how far they’ve come.” 

The staff and volunteers are 
very fortunate to be in a position 
to be able to help the families, 
Scott said, but settling into the 
American way of life can be very 
difficult for the families. 

“People are very grateful to 
have an opportunity to start a new 
life,” she said. “So they come 
with good energy, but it’s impor- 





Photos by Lindsey Shumway 
Katherine Van Wagner holds Mayange Mayange, 3, inside the Mayange’s apartment in downtown Burlington. 





Changua Mayange, a mother of 
seven, takes a break from cooking 
_ dinner to take a picture. 


tant to understand that this is a 
very difficult life we offer them.” 
Scott added that it’s usually 
not the parents who benefit from 
coming to the United States. 

“The children go to school, 
the children have opportunities 
opened up to them. They can get 
a decent job and pull themselves 
out of poverty. For the first gen- 
eration, it is very, very difficult.” 

Van Wagner said volunteers 
at VRRP need to be more net- 
worked in dealing with a family 
as large as the Mayanges, who 
have two volunteers and a case 
worker. 

“We need to update each 
other with what is going on with 
the family,” she said. “Some 
times I feel like I’m starting over 
every time I go there. Keeping in 
touch with the other volunteers 
lets me know where the family is 
at. If 1 go by myself once a week, 
it can be weird and lonely not 
knowing what has happened with 
them within the past week.” 

Van Wagner said it can be 


frustrating to go to their apart- 





Immigrants 
_ in Vermont 


According to the 2000 
Census, these are the 
regions of origin for 
Vermont's immigrant popula- 
tion: 


M Europe: 38.6% 
@ Northern America: 
34.1% 


@ Asia: 19.2% 

B Latin America: 5.2% 
@ Africa:2.2% 

@ Oceania: 0.7% 


ment and deal with the language 
barrier that separates them. Even 
though the Mayanges are learn- 
ing English, they still speak in 
Swahili at home. Van Wagner 
tries to teach them about the 
American way of life but admit- 
ted she sometimes feels intimi- 
dated. 

“I feel I am so much 
younger than them. Who am I to 
be a ‘parent’ figure? 
Communication is hard and | 
want to be respectful,” she said. 
“Tt’s loud and crazy, and I don’t 
understand what they are saying. 
They could be making fun of me 
for all I know!” 

Van Wagner said she is the 
rewarded by helping the family 
overcome the language barrier 
and finding a way to teach them 
something so they can under- 
stand. 

“It’s rewarding to see 
Changua excited to learn 
English,” she said. “She is in the 
house all day, and it’s hard for 
her to learn skills. I have to make 
her aware that women in 
America are equal to men and 
that language will empower her.” 

As she starts to leave, the 


children run up to Van Wagner 


and ask if they can come play at 
her house the next day. She 
invites them all over and leaves 
with hugs and pats on the head 
for all the children. 

“IT wish I had more time to 
spend with them,” she said. 
“Every Monday morning when I 
wake up to take Changua to the 
grocery store, I ask myself, ‘Why 
do I do it?’ But when I’m done, I 
walk out with a big smile on my 
face and realize that they appreci- 
ate me. At the end of the day it 
makes me realize that the things I 
stress about aren’t important in 
the grand scheme of things. It’s 
pretty humbling, and it brings 
you out of your bubble.” 


To volunteer 


Please contact Judy Scott 
at 802-655-1963 or 
e-mail at vrrp@vrrp.org 
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CAMPUS SPEAKS 


What is the worst holiday 
gift you have received? 








“The Village People Album- 
‘Live and Sleazy.’” 





Jessica Murack, '06 





“My aunt gave me plastic 
clothes hangers.” 


Josh Merriam, ‘06 


“My Dad bought me an 
electric pencil sharpener.” 


Kate Talbot, '05 





A TLC tape my Mom gave ~ 
ne because she thought 
allthe cool kids were... 
listening to it.” 


Hunnewell, 'O7 | : ; 






“The same stationary.” 


Aya Miyashita, student from Japan 


- 





“My Dad gave me these | 
Chuck Norris boxing gloves 
to go along with a kick 
boxing gift certificate.” 





Katie Duchemin, '05 








“A union suit from my 
grandmother.” 


Tristan Bandoni, '06 
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Delivering food not complaints 


By Wesley Becklo 
Staff Writer 


When students have to sacri- 
fice dinnertime in order to attend 
study groups or tend to other 
commitments, having restaurants 
deliver food on campus until 
early morning hours is a luxury 
many people take for granted. 

At times, food delivery peo- 
ple have been the brunt of harsh 
pranks or abusive behavior. Peter 
Soons, director of Safety and 
Security, said the college has 
dealt with two separate incidents 
this semester. In one incident “a 
student threw beer bottles at a 
passing delivery car,” Soons said. 

Delivery services have yet to 
make a formal complaint about 
such matters, Soons said. 

Some delivery people said 
they experienced harassment 
from students first hand. 

“lve had students kick my 
car and throw beer bottles at it.” 
said Domino’s deliveryman Matt 
Goldstein. “Students also steal 
my pizzas very frequently, and 
once I was assaulted with snow- 
balls near the 200s.” 

Dan Fisher, a manager of the 
4 Star Delivery Express service, 
said his drivers encounter numer- 
ous problems while delivering 
food to the campus. “There’s 
always something that comes 
up,” Fisher said. “Some callers 


-don’t come to pick up their food, 


while others: give us wrong 
addresses. We’ve seen a lot of 
things.” 

Chris, Bosmo, a deliveryman 
for Domino’s Pizza, knew of a 
more extreme example of stu- 
dents causing delivery people 
grief. 

“Once, a girl I worked with 
was delivering here one night,” 
Bosmo said. “She parked her car 
but left it running and as she 
started walking toward her cus- 


Tt) 


I’ve had students kick 
my car and throw beer 
bottles at it. Students 
also steal my pizzas 
very frequently, and 
once I was assaulted 
with snow balls in the 
200s. 


— Matt Goldstein 
Domino’s deliveryman 


79 


tomers with the pizzas, someone 
jumped in the car and drove off 
with it. They didn’t steal it, 
though. I think they abandoned it 
near the 300s.” 

A common complaint many 
delivery people have is that stu- 
dents don’t tip. “I get stiffed a 
lot,” said Aaron Tuttle, a deliver- 
er for Junior’s Pizzeria.“My last 
customer just stiffed me. It’s 
because of those Knight Cards, 
kids who pay with them always 
forget to tip. Other than that, I 
haven’t really had any problems 
with students here.” 

Some food delivery people 
like Goldstein feel they have to 
anticipate ill-mannered college 
students at certain times. “You 
know, when it’s Friday or 
Saturday night, or P-Day, you 
just got to expect some people to 
act that way,” he said. 

However, campus security 
believes that there is no excuse 
for students to act like hooligans. 

“T think it is totally unaccept- 
able when students act like that,” 
Soons said. “They just show a 
total lack of respect. If they were 
the ones working hard every 
night, delivering pizza, I know 
they wouldn’t want anyone 


harassing them.” 

Many students are upset with 
how their peers harass delivery 
people. “I think people who give 
delivery guys trouble are pretty 
lame,” said sophomore Colleen 
Dunn. “A lot of these guys are 
college students, too, and just try- 
ing to make ends meet.” 

Campus Security, however, 
has had some problems dealing 
with the delivery people them- 
selves. 

“Sometimes we have to con- 
front some delivery services on 
how they operate their vehicles 
around campus,” Soons said. 
“We sometimes also have prob- 
lems on where and how they 
park, but they say they feel the 
need to park that way because 
they’re afraid that someone 
might try to steal some food from 
their car.” 

Local delivery companies 
have noticed security’s concern. 

“When it gets past | a.m. and 
the campus gets really quiet, it is 
easy to get a little careless while 
driving,” Bosmo said. “Security 
here will stop you if you drive 
over the speed limit or if you 
don’t come to a complete stop, so 
you have to be careful with 
things like that.” 

Because of services like 4 
Star Delivery Express, many 
restaurants are able to bring food 
to St. Michael’s campus. 

“On an average night, we 
deliver to St. Mikes’ campus 10 
to 20 times,” Fisher said, whose 
service delivers for 50 restaurants 
in the Burlington area. 

Soons said most St. 
Michael’s students are excellent 
customers for many food deliy- 
ery services. 

“Stand outside for 20 min- 
utes and you’ ll probably see half- 
a-dozen delivery cars drive by,” 
he said. 


Beauty gets you ahead in life 


By Maggie Stehr 
Daily Nebraskan 
(U. Nebraska) 


In the survival of the pretti- 
est, research suggests the rewards 
of a beautiful face include higher 
‘grades, better jobs and now, even 
longer lives. 

Results published in the sci- 
entific journal Evolution and 
Human Behavior found attractive 
men outlast their unsightly coun- 
terparts on average by seven 
years, and attractive women live 
an average three years longer 
than ugly women. 

Humans feel rewarded by 
interacting with attractive people, 
believing the contact raises their 
social status, she said. 

Molly McConkey, a first- 
year dance major, said attractive 
students exude confidence. 

“Everyone wants to be the 
perfect image because life seems 
easier,” she said. “It looks like 
they don’t have to work as hard 
as everyone else.” 


But Dawn Braithwaite, pro- 
fessor of communication studies 
at University of Nebraska- 
Lincoln, said people could be 
burned by their own hotness. 

People tend to think every- 
one is attracted to attractive peo- 
ple, Braithwaite said. But this 
myth is fake. 

She said we are only attract- 
ed to who we think matches us 
physically. 

Peter Obering, a sophomore 
advertising major agrees. 

“Everyone just wants some- 
thing as good as they can get,” he 
said. “You want someone you 
can show off.” 

Braithwaite said’ paying 
attention to society’s beauty 
obsession is a matter of survival. 

“We are always being 
judged, whether at work or in the 
classroom,” she said. “We are 
always putting ourselves out 
there.” 

Sue Bukacek, psychologist 
for University Health Center’s 
Counseling and Psychological 


Services, said media images of 
idealized beauty flood American 
culture, fueling the emphasis on 
physical attractiveness. 

College students especially 
are susceptible to pressures the 
media weighs on appearance, she 
said. 

“College students are figur- 
ing out who they are and dealing 
with the issue of identity,” 
Bukacek said. 

Braithwaite said wide acces- 
sibility of celebrity images 
through Internet and TV propa- 
gate the American star culture 
riddled with body insecurity. 

Although she predicted the 
beauty fixation to worsen, 
Braithwaite said education helps 
against stereotypes. 

“We only think about attrac- 
tion as physical,” she said. “We 
need to took beyond the surface 
of our looks for what is attractive. 
If we only judge people on their 
looks we are missing a lot.” 

— U-Wire 
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Being thankful in London 


By Kara Nemergut 
Contributing Writer 


Twinkling Christmas lights 
hang over the streets, in the tube 
station, on trees. Decorations 
have been up for the past couple 
of weeks in London, but they 
went straight to Christmas, skip- 
ping over a holiday that is crucial 
to the Americans in England. No 
Londoners bother to celebrate 
Thanksgiving. Sadly enough, 
they don’t even know what it is. 
The men my friend Sarah works 
for asked her if it had to do with 
the Boston Tea Party. 

The college I’m studying at 
is an American university and 
had a “Thanksgiving Party” last 
week for the American students. 
This consisted of giving us pizza 
and pints of beer. The cafeteria 
made an effort during lunch on 
Thanksgiving, with turkey and 
cranberry sauce, mashed potatoes 
and gravy. We all know what 
cafeteria food is like, and it came 
nowhere close to the home- 
cooked meal I usually enjoy on 
the last Thursday of November. 

One of the American stu- 
dents flew home Wednesday 
night, just so she could enjoy 
Thanksgiving with her parents. 
Sarah spent the last two weeks 
moaning about how much she 
wished she was at home to cele- 
brate the holiday. Many students’ 
families showed up, taking 
advantage of the Thanksgiving 
break to visit London. 

This Thanksgiving was dif- 
ferent from any I’ve ever had. 


Originally I planned to cook 
Thanksgiving dinner with my 
friends Leigh and Sarah, but we 
decided that it would be too hard, 
as none of us had ever cooked a 
turkey before, and I was the only 
one with any real cooking experi- 
ence. We decided to go out to eat 
instead. Craving American food, 
we chose to have Thanksgiving 
dinner at Friday’s. I got the 
Cajun shrimp pasta, Leigh got a 
cheeseburger and fries, and Sarah 
ordered the barbecue chicken 
salad. Not your typical 
Thanksgiving feast. 

But Thanksgiving isn’t real- 
ly about the food and being with 
your family. Isn’t the whole point 
of the holiday to think of what 
you’re thankful for in your life? I 





Photo courtesy of Kara Nemergut 
Kara Nemergut (right) and several of her friends she has met while in 
London for the semester. 


can do that without the turkey 
and without the day off from 
classes. 

I’m thankful for sunny days, 
mild autumns, living in central 
London instead of at the end of 
the subway line, and cute 
Australian guys named Dave. 
(Whoops, was that last one out 
loud?) But really, I’m thankful 
that I was able to travel all over 
Europe to places I’d never been 
before, to experience cultures I 
hadn’t ever spent much time 
thinking about before. I’m 
thankful for my friends and fam- 
ily, and for their health. And I’m 
thankful that I got the opportuni- 
ty to spend a semester abroad in a 
different country. 


An international Thanksgiving 


By Jelean Durrant 
Staff Writer 


Thanksgiving is a time when 
friends and families gather 
together to offer thanks and share 
holiday meals. It’s a time of 
turkeys, stuffing, and pumpkin 
pie. Thanksgiving is a new holi- 
day for International students at 
St. Michael’s College. Many of. 
these students did not celebrate 
Thanksgiving until they came to 
America. 

“There is no Thanksgiving 
holiday in Japan,” said Kumiko 
Nakagawa, a Japanese student. 
“Some people know the name but 
they don’t celebrate it. They 
don’t know any of the details or 
history that comes with it.” 

When Thanksgiving break 
approached, many students went 
home to spend the break with 
their family and friends while 
international students were left 
on campus to decide how they 
would celebrate the holiday. 
Some international students went 
to their friends’ houses to spend 
the vacation and eat Thanksgiv- 
ing dinner while others were 
invited to eat dinner with their 
professors and their families. 

“I went to my suite-mate 
Marlene’s house in Mass- 


achusetts,” said Ines Leticia Ruiz 
May, a Mexican student. “Over 
the break we went shopping, and 
on Thanksgiving we had a big 
dinner. This was my second 
Thanksgiving because I had my 
first one in Canada, and I enjoyed 
them both. I ate turkey, stuffing, 
pork, macaroni salad, arroz con 
gandules (rice with pigeon peas), 
potatoes, and five different types 
of pie,” May said. 

Taiwanese student Liang 
Hwang had the pleasure of hav- 
ing three different Thanksgiving 
meals. 

“My friend and I cooked an 
18-pound turkey before Thanks- 
giving, Hwang said, “On 
Thanksgiving Day, I went to 
another friend’s house and ate 
another turkey meal, and that fol- 
lowing Friday some students and 
I were invited to (history) profes- 
sor Ke-wen Wang’s house for 
another turkey dinner.” 

“I ate so much turkey in 
those three days that I’m sick of 
it; no more turkey for the rest of 
my life,” Hwang said 

Ruhin Yuridullah, a student 
from Afghanistan, wasn’t fussy 
about Thanksgiving. 

“I worked on Thanksgiving 
day,” he said. “It wasn’t a big 
deal for me because 


Thanksgiving isn’t celebrated in 
my country.” 

Yuridullah explained that 
though Thanksgiving isn’t cele- 
brated in his country, there are 
celebrations that are kind of sim- 
ilar. 

Yuridullah said there is a 
holiday in Afghanistan called 
Eid, which begins Nov. 14 and 
lasts three days. It’s a celebration 
that follows their one-month cel- 
ebration of Ramadan. In this hol- 
iday people visit homes of those 
they’ve quarreled or disagreed 
with, in order to make amends. 
“On Eid people are expected to 
break any existing barriers and 
achieve speaking terms. The 
young visit the old and neighbors 
gather to eat, so fasting is exclud- 
ed on that day,” Yuridullah said. 

While Thanksgiving isn’t a 
holiday for international stu- 
dents, many of them participate 
and enjoy the holiday. 

“This was my first Thanks- 
giving. I’d never seen a big 
turkey, so it was very exciting for 
me,” Nakagawa said. “I really 
enjoyed it.” 





HOROSCOPES 


By Rebecca Brynga 


SAGITTARIUS: (Nov. 22-Dec. 21) 
Sometimes being alone isn’t a bad a thing. 
Take a night to watch Christmas shows or an 
interesting movie alone. 


CAPRICORN: (Dec. 22-Jan. 19) 

You’re not the only one in this world. Don't 
act like everyone should revolve around 
you. Try to be an individual. 


AQUARIUS: (Jan. 20-Feb. 18) 

Working hard is part of who you are. Even 
though socializing is your favorite thing to 
do, it's time to get focused especially with 
the semester ending. 


PISCES: (Feb. 19-March 20) 

Get creative with Christmas presents this 
year. Store bought gifts are great, but show 
your family and friends what they really 
mean to you. 


ARIES: (March 21-April 19) 

You are very busy this week. Time manage- 
ment is the best way to get-those important 
assignments done. 


TAURUS: (April 20-May 20) 

The semester is almost over! Why not finish 
it with a bang this year. Go out and have 
the time of your life! 


GEMINI: (May 21-June 20) 

Your attitude is really coming out this week. 
Calm down a little and take a chill pill. 
There is no reason to get stressed. 


CANCER: (June 21-July 22) 

The stress this week is getting thick, so go 
out and do something crazy like get a tat- 
too, or a new piercing. 


LEO: (July 23-Aug. 22) 

Remember that person you have been crush- 
ing on all semester? Go for it! Ask him or her 
out on date, it’s a great way to end the 
semester. 


VIRGO: (Aug. 23-Sept. 22) 

There’s a special someone in your life that 
needs your attention - take some time to 
show that you care. 


LIBRA: (Sept. 23-Oct. 22) 

When was the last time you got back in 
touch with the child in yourself? Play a 
game or make snow angels! It’s fun! 


SCORPIO: (Oct. 23-Nov. 21) 

Redecorating this week might be a good 
idea. Change things around to get a new 
start before a stressful week comes. 
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Have a beary good holiday season 


Vermont Teddy Bear Co. hires students as seasonal workers for the holidays 


By Caroline Wizeman 
Staff Writer 


The holiday season is upon 
us again and the hunt for the per- 
fect present is on. For many St. 
Michael’s College students, 
while the holidays may be a 
stress on your wallet, seasonal 
positions at local companies such 
as Vermont Teddy Bear Co. are 
opening up. 

Vermont Teddy Bear Co. 
located on U.S. 7 in Shelburne, 
has been a steady employer of 
local college students for many 
years. According to Nicole 
L’Huillier, a public relations rep- 
resentative for the company, 45 
percent of the seasonal employ- 
ees at the factory are either local 
college or high school students. 

“Seasonal work usually 
begins around the end of 
November and lasts through the 
holiday season,” L’Huillier said. 
“However, now more than ever, 
seasonal employees have the 
ability to keep their positions 
until Valentine’s Day.” 

Most of the seasonal staff 
work as gift counselors, which 
entails answering phones and 
placing orders as they come in. 

Vermont Teddy Bear Co. 
now consists of four branches: 
Vermont Teddy Bear Co. sells 


bears; PajamaGram sells paja- 








Photo courtesy of Vermont Teddy Bear Co. 


The Classic Christmas Teddy Bear is one of the options for holiday bears. 


mas; TastyGram sells cakes and 
baked goods; and Calyx and 
Corolla sells flowers. L’Huillier 
said all four branches are looking 
to hire seasonal workers. 


L’Huillier said that the good 
relationship between Vermont 
Teddy Bear Co. and the college 
students of the greater Burlington 
area is because the job positions 


available are extremely flexible. 

“Seasonal employees can 
work a minimum of four hours a 
week,” L’Huillier said. “The fact 
that we can offer such flexible 
hours that really work well with 
most schedules lends for recruit- 
ing students.” 

Flexible hours were a selling 
point for Faith Hubert, a senior at 
St. Michael’s, who worked for 
Calyx and Corolla from the mid- 
dle of January to the end of 
February. 

“Prior to Valentine’s Day, I 
was able to work any hours that I 
wanted,” Hubert said. “As things 
picked up closer to Valentine’s 
Day, I worked around four times 
a week.” 

Hubert’s work increase did 
not go unnoticed by the company 
and her pay was raised $2 an hour 
during the week of Valentine’s 
Day and the week after. 

Lauren Piekarski, also a St. 
Michael’s senior, found out about 
jobs at Vermont Teddy Bear Co. 
from a lacrosse teammate. 

“T was looking for holiday 
work that wouldn’t interfere with 
my classes or lacrosse schedule,” 
Piekarski said. “One of my team- 
mates told me about how great 
her experience had been the pre- 
vious year at Vermont Teddy 
Bear and how you were able to 
make your own schedule, so I 





figured. 1 would apply and see 
what happened.” 

Piekarski and seven of her 
friends worked holiday positions 
at the company. 

“While we couldn’t really 
talk to each other at work because 
we were so busy answering 
phones, the fact that they hired all 
of us and that we could make our 
own schedules allowed us to car- 
pool and look forward to going 
to work,” Piekarski said. 

Hubert and Piekarski found 
working for the company to be a 
positive experience. 

“It was great working there,” 
Hubert said. “As soon as I start- 
ed, I felt very comfortable, as if 
everyone there already knew me. 
It was one of the best work expe- 
riences I have had.” 


Interested in work? 


Send resumes to: 
Attn: Human Resources 
Vermont teddy Bear Co. 


6655 Shelburne Road 
Shelburne, Vt. 05482 
802-985-1397 


e-mail: sues@vtbear.com 


hotographic Calendar 


2005 STUDENT 
CALENDARS! 


Beautiful photographs taken by 
SMC study abroad students! 


Photographs of Ghana, Italy, 
Greece, China, Switzerland, 
Costa Rica, etc. 


Perfect for you, family, 
friends, & colleagues! 


THE 29° ANNUAL 
GLOBAL EYES 
CALENDAR! 


ONLY $8 at the 
SMC Bookstore! 





Saint Michael's College 
Office of Study Abroad & 
Department of Journalism & Mass 

3 Communication 


September 2004 - December 2005 
: * Photographs by Students Abroad 
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Leap of faith brings beautiful music 


By Kayla Scally 
Staff Writer 


Christmas was in the air — 
and on stage — as music major 
Dave Volpe, dressed in red, con- 
cluded his senior concert singing 
“Have Yourself A Merry Little 
Christmas” amid holiday decor. 
That night, the audience congrat- 
ulated this pianist and compos- 
er’s success with three standing 
ovations. 

Volpe’s senior recital of orig- 
inal compositions and piano 
music was held Saturday, Dec. 4, 
in the McCarthy Arts recital hall. 
The concert, he said, is the begin- 
ning of his career as well as the 
culmination of his work as a 
musician thus far. 

Although music has been 
Volpe’s hobby since a young age, 
it has only recently become his 
life’s ambition. Volpe, who was 
influenced by his musical stepfa- 
ther, began playing the piano for 
fun at the age of 13. He has 
always liked singing and made 
immense improvement playing 
the piano throughout high school, 
but had never had the impression 
that music was a career. When 
Volpe entered St. Michael’s as a 
first-year student, he decided to 
pursue a major in psychology and 
minor in music. 

The summer before Volpe’s 
junior year, he had what he calls 
a “revelation experience.” 

“T noticed that my classes in 
composition came naturally. It 
clicked,” Volpe said. His psy- 
chology classes were also not 
what he thought they would be. 


“My psychology courses were a ° 


lot of research, and [| think I’m 
more of a creative person.” 

It was then that Volpe decid- 
ed to change majors and dive into 
music as a career. He immediate- 
ly began writing composition 
pieces on his own, including his 
first original piece, called 
“Evening Falls,” which was writ- 
ten for piano and flute, and 
“Coventry Carol,” an arrange- 





Photos by Jim Whitman 


Dave Volpe and Jessica Parent get ready to perform in Volpe’s senior recital on Dec. 4 in the McCarthy Arts Center. 


ment of traditional carols for cho- 
tus. Both pieces were performed 
when he returned to St. Michael’s 
in the fall. 

Since his decision to pursue 
music, Volpe has created six new 
pieces to be performed this 
semester. He began working 
hard, taking independent studies 


- courses, composition lessons and 


writing pieces on his own. 

“He’s grown a lot. He’s 
learned that music is a disci- 
pline,” said Susan Summerfield, 
one of Volpe’s music professors. 
“He’s worked hard in his classes. 
You can see he’s grown as a com- 
poser and a performer.” 

Annemieke Spoelstra, anoth- 
er music professor and Volpe’s 
page turner, agrees with Summer- 
field and enjoys having him in 
her classes. 

“He is a really special person 
with a lot of potential, I think, as 
a composer and a pianist. I was 
so blessed to have him as one of 
my first students,” Spoelstra said. 

Volpe said that his switch 
from psychology to music was a 


leap of faith that didn’t come 
effortlessly. He is sure, however, 
that he has made the right deci- 
sion. 

“T’m trying to go with what I 
feel in my heart when I perform 
and see performances,” Volpe 
said . “It’s what I feel in my gut. 
It’s very exciting, and I’m just 
ready to bring it on.” 

His parents, ~who have 
always been supportive of his 
music, were originally less than 
thrilled when they heard that their 
son wanted to be a full-time 
musician. 

“It was not.an easy transi- 
tion. It took some convincing of 
the parents, but now they are very 
supportive,” Volpe said. 

Volpe’s mother, Terri Pizzi, 
now supports her son’s pursuit of 
music. 

“T was a little nervous, not 
because of his talent, but because 
of the competition he’s going to 
be up against,” Pizzi said. “But I 
know that this is his love, and 
after seeing him tonight, I feel 
that this what he should be doing. 


He’s wonderful at it.” 

Volpe said he would not be 
where he is today, personally or 
professionally, without the help 
and encouragement of his par- 
ents, professors, and the St. 
Michael’s community. 

Many people, including jun- 
ior Mike Clark, attended his 
recital on Saturday. 

« “Thad an absolutely amazing 
time,” Clark said. “I came tonight 
because I love Volpe. He is 
tremendously talented and I think 
it really showed tonight. It was a 
pleasure.” 

Volpe premiered three of his 
original compositions during his 
recital. The first piece, called 
“Nighttime Suite,’ was com- 
posed this year for the piano, 
which he played himself, and the 
flute, played by senior Jess 
Parent. Part of the piece was 
inspired by a foggy nighttime 
drive up Interstate 89 from New 
Hampshire. _ 

Other original compositions 
played that evening included 
“Saturday Afternoon,” played by 


Volpe on piano, and “Prelude and 
Scherzo,” performed by a string 
quartet from the Vermont Youth 
Orchestra. . 

“The performance here, went 
fantastically! I’ve come a long 
way in the last couple of years 
and my work has paid off,” said 
Volpe, who plans to attend gradu- 
ate school for music next fall. 
“T’m thrilled to share: my music 
with the community and the 
world, hopefully. It’s what I love 
to do and it’s great that people 
appreciate what I love to do.” 

Other senior music majors 
with recitals this year include 
Mike Christian, Paul Hourihan, 
Calen Perkins, Matt O’Neil, Jess 
Parent and Christine DeMichele. 

There will be a joint concert 
for Perkins, O'Neil, Parent, and 
DeMichele on Dec. 8. Mike 
Christian, a saxophone player, 
will have his solo concert on 
Saturday, Dee, 11, in. the 
McCarthy Arts Center Recital 
Hall. 
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Yes, St. Michael’s, there is a Santa Claus 






Santa exists, and his name is Dave Harrington 


.,.. , Story and Photos. 
by Jim Whitman 
Staff Photographer 


Superman used a _ phone 
booth, Batman had his bat cave, 
the Hulk just needed a shove. For 
Dave Harrington, well, as long as 
he has his wife, he can change 
anywhere. For 38 _ years, 
Harrington has dawned the red 
suit, and snow-white beard to the 
delight of hundreds of wide-eyed 
kids. 

After a 20 minute transfor- 
mation from Dave Harrington to 
Santa Claus, the families of St. 
Michael’s staff and alumni were 
able to sit on St. Nick’s lap 
Saturday afternoon during the 
annual children’s Christmas 
party. Over the years, Harrington 
has listened to the requests of 


gifts and promises of: milk and 
cookies; he’s even received love 
notes on several occasions. Of 
course, you have to wonder 
whether those notes are of legiti- 
mate love or just another case of 
a gold digger. Regardless, 
Harrington is flattered. 

Since the age of 23, 
Harrington has taken on the role 


of Santa Claus. For the past 15. 


years he has made St. Michael’s a 
stop on his sleigh route. Over the 
years he has dealt with scream- 
ing, shrieking children pulling at 
his beard and the flashing of 
bulbs going off in his face every 
30 seconds. But when you’re 
Santa, this comes with the territo- 
ry and Harrington has no inten- 
tion of stopping yet. His dedica- 
tion to his work has been 
matched, if not surpassed, by his 


is wide-eyed believer takes in the experience of meeting Santa. 


wife, Mae, also known as Mrs. 
Claus. 

Every appearance Harring- 
ton has, Mae makes sure he looks 
the part. She is the surgeon to the 
operation of the extreme 
makeover. While Dave practices 
his “ho ho hos,” she applies the 
make-up, puts on his boots and 
coat, brushes out the beard and 
carries the breath mints. Who 
would believe in a Santa who had 
bad breath? 

While the gifts requested 
have changed yearly from Barbie 
dolls to Tickle Me Elmos to 
PlayStation games, his suit 
remains a constant: red pants, red 
coat, white beard, and a big red 
belly that shakes when he laughs 
like a bow! full of jelly. 


greseneee seas 
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; et 3, 








Harrington begins his transfor- 
mation from Dave to Santa out- 
side of Alliot on Saturday after- 
noon. 





Mrs. Claus, also known as Mae Harrington, ties Santa’s boots in prepa- 
ration for his appearance in front of his adoring fans. 


The sleigh has landed. Santa waves to his friends 
before listening to all of their Christmas wishes. 
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ome DREAMS 
do come true 


St. Michael's students create lasting bonds with families 
from a housing development in the New North End 














Michael Hoague, founder of DREAM, pushes a group of children who do not know how to skate at the Crew ice rink in Morristown on Dec. 4. Scott Bell leads the way. TOP: Kelsey Finnegan 
plays pool in Tarrant Recreation Center on Nov. 12. 











ABOVE: Jen Lazar keeps the chil- 
dren under control while they get 
off the DREAM bus to go ice skat- 
ing, some for the first time, at the 
Crew ice rink in Morristown on 
Friday, Dec. 4. 


RIGHT: Steve Theoharides picks 
up Michael Kirby at Thanksgiving 
dinner in Canterbury Hall on Nov. 
20. This was the last time the men- 
tors will see their kids until after 
spring break. 





Photos and Story 
by Raina Jensen 
Photo Editor 


Students from St. Michael’s 
College reach out to children and 
their families in the Franklin 
Square housing development in 
the New North End of 
Burlington. Directing through 
Recreation, Education, Adven- 
ture and Mentoring is a program 
that started three years ago at St. 
Michael’s, but originated in 1999 
at Dartmouth College in New 
Hampshire, by founder Michael 
Foot and co-founder John Potter. 

Each year the program dou- 
bles in participants. This year, 60 
people are involved, including 
the kids. 

DREAM, with six locations 
throughout Vermont, provides 
mentors throughout the year, 
even when students are home for 
summer vacation. All programs 
are free to the families and chil- 
dren. Money for the program is 
provided by fund raising, grants 
from the government and dona- 
tions from the community, said 
Leah DeGregorio, a senior at St. 
Michael’s. 

DeGregorio had an intern- 
ship with DREAM in Burlington 


last summer, working with kids 
from the community who she 
normally mentors during the 
year. } 

Every day, she would be 
alone with 10 to 40 children from 
10 a.m to 11 a.m. and 2 p.m to 5 
p.m. 

“I would go to the beach 
with about 25 12- and 13 year- 
olds that were allowed to go,” 
DeGregorio said. “The kids 
behave, though, because they 


‘love DREAM and don’t want the 


penalty of not being able to go 
the next day. It’s all they have 
and they don’t have much to do 
because it costs money and their 
parents won’t bring them to the 
beach.” 

The work that mentors do 
for their children does not go 
unnoticed. 

“T like DREAM, ’cause it’s 
fun and I love my mentor,” six- 
year-old Katelyn Bell said. 

With DREAM, there are a 
limited number of kids accepted 
into the program, which means 
that not all students who signup 
get accepted. 


Continued on next page 








Upcoming programs 


@ In May, DREAM recieved a 
$100,000 grant to buy 50 
acres of land on a lake in 
Fletcher to build a summer 
camp. The children will be a 
large part of the building 


‘process. 


@ DREAM is working on rais- 
ing enough money to start a 
program called Tripscape, 
which will allow children, 
selected based on behavior, 
to go anywhere they want in 
the United States. 


Continued from previous page 


Before becoming part of 
DREAM, each member must go 
through an interviewing process. 

This process involves filling 
out an application, having an 
interview with existing members 
and meeting with the kids so they 
can evaluate who they would like 
to have as a mentor, DeGregorio 
said. The kids play a large part in 
the decisions made in DREAM. 
They decide what they want to do, 
the rules they will have to follow 
and who becomes a part of 
DREAM, DeGregorio said. 

DREAM is different from 
other mentoring programs like 
Big Brother, Big Sister because 
“they only get a relationship with 
one kid, and with DREAM we 
work with families and we work 
with a community, and we keep 
the bond = after college,” 
DeGregorio said. “It is a relation- 
ship that will exist for the rest of 
our lives.” 

Also, the members. of 
DREAM push education by giv- 
ing rewards to the kids who are 
well-behaved. Parents are able to 
call their child’s mentor and have 
them come over to help them with 
their homework if they are having 





&& 
DREAM lets me share 
what I’ve learned and 

teach it to kids that 
may not have the 
opportunity. 


Michael Sawyer, 
Member of DREAM 


79 


trouble in school. 

“DREAM lets me share what 
I’ve learned and teach it to kids 
that may not have the opportuni- 
ty,” said junior Michael Sawyer. 

DREAM’s original pursuit 
was to spread across the United 
States. 

“I’m graduating this year and 
I’m hoping to take it with me 
where I go,” DeGregorio said. 
“This is an important program that 
is needed in every community 
because there are so many chil- 
dren out there who are underpriv- 
ileged and are not given opportu- 
nities that other children are.” 
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TOP LEFT: Katelyn Bell tells her 
mentor, Erin Poyant, what she is 
thankful for at Thanksgiving din- 
ner. 

ABOVE: Audrea McCanus holds 
Kristina Tabakouvic as she does a 
flip in her 400s townhouse. 

LEFT: Scott Bell plays a video 
game with his mentor, Michael 
Sawyer, on Dec. 3. 

BELOW: Bethany Chicoine holds 
up her’ brother, Michael 
Hogaboom, at the salad bar in 
Alliot on Dec. 3. 


ABOVE: (From left) Ariel 
Craig, Roza Podlaski, Michael 
Hoague and Kara Breen sit at 
the Thanksgiving dinner table 
waiting to get their food on 
Novy. 19. 


LEFT: Kristina Tabakouvic 
holds Audrea McManus’s 
bunny outside the 
International Commons on 
Nov. 12. 
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The names behind St. Michael’s 


A look at influential and important figures at St. Michael's College 


By Mike Kelley 
Features Edjtor 


With centennial events con- 
tinuing into the spring of 2005, it 
is important for St. Michael’s 
College students to not only look 
toward the future of the college, 
but also back to the past. No one 
would be here today if it weren’t 
for productive and insightful peo- 
ple. These visionaries helped 
make St. Michael’s what it is 
today. 

St. Michael’s was founded in 
1904 by several priests in the 
Society of St. Edmund based in 
France. One of the founding 
fathers of St. Michael’s history is 
the Rey. Eugene Alliot. 


The Rev. Eugene Alliot 


Alliot was born in France on 
April 29, 1878, and died Jan. 5, 
1970, after serving in the Diocese 
of Burlington for more than 50 
years. When Alliot was a child he 
was told not to be a priest 
because of poor health but that 
didn’t stop him from celebrating 
more than 20,000 masses as a 
priest. 

Alliot served as a pastor at 
the college for many years and 
was appointed to treasurer in 
1923. He remained in that posi- 
tion until 1931, when he became 
the fifth president of St. 
Michael’s. In 1934, after his term 
as president of the college ended, 
he went back to being a pastor in 
the campus community. 

The Rev. Raymond Do- 
herty, a current member of the 
Society of St. Edmund, has been 
involved with St. Michael’s 
College for more than 50 years 
and remembers Alliot. Doherty 
said Alliot was a “gentle and an 
easy-going man.” According to 
Doherty, Alliot was not only one 
of the founders of the college, but 
one of the priests who kept the 
tradition of the Edmundites alive 
in the United States. He was a 
key figure not only at St. 
Michael’s, but in the Society of 
St. Edmund, too. 

In 1959, construction of a 
new dining hall and student cen- 
ter began. When construction 
was completed in 1961, it was 
named the Alliot Student Center. 
When he heard there were plans 
to name the newly constructed 
dining hall and student center 
building after him, Alliot replied, 
“They will still call it a chow 
hall.” 


The Rev. Victor Nicolle 


Victor Nicolle was another 
founding father for whom a 
building was named after. He was 
born Feb. 15, 1885, and died on 
the last day of January in 1959. 
Nicolle was a professor of reli- 
gion and philosophy at St. 
Michael’s from 1907 to 1919. He 
first as a pastor in 
Swanton and then as the superior 
general of the Society of St. 


served 








Photos courtesy of St. Michael’s Archives 


The Rey. Daniel Lyons reads a copy of the school newspaper, then called The Michaelman, in his office. 


The Revs. Jeanmarie, Alliot and 
Nicolle. 


Edmund from 1930 to 1946. In 
1962, an addition to the Alliot 
Student Center was built and ded- 
icated to Nicolle. This addition 
now houses offices and residency 
for the Edmundite priests that 
live on campus. 

Few people don’t give 
thought to the story behind the 
buildings in the residential quad. 
These buildings were named 
after important people in St. 
Michael’s history. Joyce Hall was 
named for Bishop Robert Joyce. 
Ryan Hall was named after 
Bishop Edward Ryan. Alumni 
Hall was named after the many 
alumni who gave money for the 
building. Lyons Hall was named 
for Reverend Daniel Lyons. 


The Rev. Daniel Lyons 


Lyons was born Feb. 11, 
1903, and died on Halloween in 
1970. Lyons, a 1926 graduate of 
St. Michael’s, taught -classical 
languages in the 1930s and 








Jeremiah Durick , a longtime English professor at St. Michael’s, instilled 
a love for reading and knowledge in many of his students. 


1940s. During his time as a pro- 
fessor at the college he also 
served as the athletic director 
from 1931 to 1936. In 1942 he 
became treasurer of the college, a 
position he held until 1946 when 
he replaced the Rev. James Petty 
as the eighth president of St. 
Michael’s. 

Lyons’ biggest achievement 
was increasing the enrollment. In 
1946, enrollment at St. Michael’s 
was fewer than 200 students. By 
the end of Lyons’ term as presi- 
dent in 1952, the student body 
had grown to nearly 1,100 stu- 
dents. Much of this influx can be 
attributed to the number of col- 
lege-aged veterans returning 
from World War II. Because of 
the increase in student body, 
Lyons obtained 22- buildings 
from Fort Ethan Allen. These 


temporary buildings were trans- 
ported from the fort to the college 
in the late 1940s and early 1950s. 

A collection of these build- 
ings was used for the library, sev- 
eral administrative buildings and 
the infirmary. Six of these tempo- 
rary buildings were referred to as 
Miketown, which served as hous- 
ing for married students and war 
veterans. Lyons was responsible 
for the post-war growth of the 
college. 

Lyons was the president of 
St. Michael’s when Doherty was 
a student here from 1947 to 1951. 

“He had a gift for public 
relations, a very charming man,” 
Doherty said. “Father Lyons was 
a key figure in establishing the 
St. Michael’s we have today.” 


Jeremiah Durick 


Another important figure in 
the history of St. Michael’s is 
longtime professor and chairman 
of the English department 
Jeremiah Durick. Academics and 
reading were important to 
Durick. 

When Doherty was a stu- 
dent, he had Durick as a profes- 
sor. 

“He really turned me on to 
knowledge. He was such a great 
teacher. He made learning a valu- 
able thing,” Doherty said. 

On May 3, 1968, the college 
dedicated the newly constructed 
circular library to Durick because 
of his dedication to academics 

At the dedication ceremony, 
the Rev. Gerald Dupont, the pres- 
ident of St. Michael’s at the time, 
said, “No better memorial could 
be devised for a man who loved 
books and inspired a love of wis- 
dom in his students.” 

This was not the first library 
the college had. The first library 
was formed in 1904 in Old Hall, 
now known as Founders Hall. In 
1948 it moved to the Klein 
Center, a building received from 
Fort Ethan Allen in the 1940s. By 
the late 1960s, the library was 
getting crowded again, so a new 
one was constructed. The Durick 
Library became crowded again in 
the early 1980s and an addition 
called the St. Michael’s College 
Library was created in 1992. 


The Rev. William Jeanmarie 5 


Another building named 
after a member of the St. 
Michael’s community is Jean- 
marie Hall. Constructed in 1923, 
it was originally named College 
Hall. It was renamed Jeanmarie 
Hall in 1962. The building 
housed the college’s first gymna- 
sium and chapel as well as class- 
rooms and offices. 

William Jeanmarie was born 
Dec. 8, 1882, and died on June 6, 
1949. He was a very popular, 
well-spoken and wise professor 
of English, French, Latin, philos- 
ophy and theology from 1907 to 
1919. He became the first 
American to lead the school by 
serving as the college’s fourth 
president from 1919 to 1931. ~ 

One of his major accom- 
plishments as college president 
was eliminating the high school 
part of St. Michael’s in 1928. 
Originally, the school was set up 
for students ages 11-24. 
Jeanmarie transformed the school 
into a full college. 

While there are certainly 
other important and influential 
individuals in St. Michael’s 100- 
year history, these five men are 
responsible for advancing the 
college to where it is today. 


Additional information courtesy 
of St. Michael’s College Archives, 
and St. Edmund Archives. 
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ARTS & ENTERTAINMENT 





Nectar’s and Metronome revitalized 


By Alex Ostrowski 
A&E Editor 


Damon Brink and Chris 
Walsh? owners of the restaurant 
and live music lounge Nectar’s, 
are now the owners of Club 
Metronome. The two have started 
giving the two-story building a 
new look, but have kept the same 
vision. 

“The owners have wanted to 
do it for a while,” said general 
manager Caroline Riehl. “Now, 
everything is under one staff, one 
management and one philoso- 
phy.” 

Nectar’s and Metronome are 
live music venues capable of 
holding different sized musical 
acts. “We can still have a wide 
variety of shows,” Riehl said. 
“We are starting to get more 
national acts. We had KRS 1 this 
fall, who was one of the biggest 
acts we have had in a long time.” 

In the past, Nectar’s and 
Metronome have hosted numer- 
ous open-mic nights and local 
musicians. Both venues will con- 
tinue to bring in the local acts, 
but the renovations have allowed 
them to bring in larger acts such 
as RJD2 and Project Object. 

“We used to have a lot of 
local acts, but with more space 
and a new sound system we are 
able to bring in some national 
acts,” talent buyer Alex Chaykin 
said. “We are also able to have 
two-floor events for one ticket 
price.” 

Under the ownership of 
Brink and Walsh, a number of 
changes to both Metronome and 
Nectar’s have already begun. 
“There has already been a lot 
that’s been changed,” Riehl said. 

Renovations for Nectar’s 
began last spring when the venue 
closed for two weeks to put down 
hardwood floors and build a new 
stage and sound booth. 

“The changes were primarily 
done on the bar side,” manager 
Alex Budney said. “Everything 
from new floors, a new stage, all 





Photos courtesy of Nectar’s 


Renovations to Nectar’s began in the spring when the venue closed for two weeks to put down hardwood floors and build a new stage. 


new sound equipment and the 
men’s bathroom is changed. 
There used to be a lot of conges- 
tion on the bar side. The corner, 
where the stage is now, was just 
empty space and was never really 
used. (The renovations were) 
done pretty much for efficiency 
and functionability of the bar. A 
lot of the equipment was also 
really old.” 

Chaykin agreed that the 
changes were necessary. 

“We needed to revitalize the 
room,” he said. “Some people 
like it because of the history and 
because of its grimy look, but it 
needed to be revitalized.” 


Although most of the reno- 
vations to Nectar’s have been in 
the bar area, there have been 
minor changes to the restaurant. 

“A local artist came in and 
painted a mural,” Riehl said. 
“The customers and staff were 
able to watch him put it together 
over two weeks.” 

Club Metronome has also 
had a few minor changes since 
ownership has switched hands. 
Recent renovations have includ- 
ed new beer coolers and a new 
sink. 

“The setup behind the bar is 
way more efficient,” Riehl said. 
“We are also painting the bath- 





rooms this week.” 

Part of the changes to the bar 
were based on suggestions from 
customers. “We gave people the 
opportunity to tell us what they 
would do if they were the own- 
ers,” Riehl said. “It was very well 
received.” 

These changes are just the 
beginning. Metronome and 
Nectar’s will undergo major ren- 
ovations over the next year. 

“Two of the next big things 
coming up are renovations for the 
restaurant in Nectar’s and a few 
renovations to Metronome,” 
Riehl said. Changes to 
Metronome will include a new 
set of stairs and a new bathroom. 
“Metronome has been neglected 
for a while as far as upkeep,” she 
said. 

Renovations to the restaurant 


in Nectar’s will be done in the 
spring. 

“For our restaurant, we may 
get rid of the line, add more seat- 
ing and window seating to make 
it a little more comfortable,” 
Riehl said. She estimates the total 
cost of these renovations to be 
$30,000 to $50,000. 

Although both establish- 
ments will have a. different 
appearance, the philosophy of the 
business will stay the same. 

“Part of the vision and the 
drive is to continue with the core 
of what both places are about: It’s 
a place for live music and a place 
to support local music acts,” 
Riehl said. “The heyday was 
when Phish was playing here in 
college, and that’s what helped 
put us on the map. That, along 
with the gravy fries.” 





Nectar’s and Metronome will undergo major renovations over the course of next year, which will include changes to the restaurant on the first floor of the building. 
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ARTS & ENTERTAINMENT 





‘Alexander’ defeated on screen 


By Wesley Becklo 
Staff Writer 


Oliver Stone has written and 
directed many controversial films 
tackling heavy subjects like the 
Vietnam War, the assassination of 
president John F. Kennedy, pro- 
fessional football and “Natural 
Born Killers.” 

His latest subject is 
Alexander the Great, the 
Macedonian king who conquered 
the known world by the age of 
25, and was arguably the most 
ambitious man to ever walk this 
earth. 

Many critics have compared 
Stone’s efforts to that of the his- 
torical Alexander the Great — they 
both bit off more than they could 
chew and ended up choking. 
Even though a few moments are 
breathtaking, the majority of 
“Alexander” is a butt-numbing 
bore. 

Born to Phillip (Val Kilmer), 
a belligerent king, and Olympias 
(Angelina Jolie), a conniving 
woman with a thing for snakes, 
Alexander (Colin Farrell) was 
raised to believe that he was as 
powerful as his hero, the leg- 

‘endary Achilles. 

But like Achilles and his 
heel, there was only one thing 
that could conquer Alexander, 
and that was his love for 





Photo from Warner Bros. 


Colin Farrell stars in “Alexander,” now playing in theaters. 





Hephaistion (an underused Jared 
Leto), his lifelong friend and 
lover. In the middle of the film, 
Alexander inexplicably leaves 
Hephaistion to marry a “savage” 
woman (Rosario Dawson), only 
to cheat on her with other men. 
In one of the film’s opening 
scenes, which shamelessly 
alludes to the opening scene of 
“Citizen Kane,” you hear the 
sound of Alexander taking his 
last breaths but never see his 
face. As he dies, a red ring falls 


from his hand to the floor, which 
you later learn was given to him 
by Hephaistion the night of 
Alexander’s wedding. Thus, 
Alexander’s love for Hephaistion 
must have been his “rosebud.” It 
is a reference that will make the 
eyes of film lovers roll. 

The film is narrated by an 
elderly Ptolemy (Anthony 
Hopkins), who is dictating the 
life of Alexander to scribes in 
Alexandria. His narration gets 
tiresome, especially toward the 
end of the movie when you are 
just itching to get out of your 
seat. 

One of the film’s biggest 
faults is its lack of focus and its 


Howie Day plays UVM 





VIEW 


By Jon Taylor 
Staff Writer 





Singer-songwriter Howie 
Day played a solo show at 
UVWM’s Ira Allen Chapel on Nov. 
19 with mixed results. 

Born in Bangor, Maine, Day 
began playing bars and colleges 
at the age of 16. He garnered a 
devoted fan following through 
relentless touring and internet 
distribution. 

Day gained fame in 1998 
after his debut record, 
“Australia,” sold 40,000 copies 
without a major label release. 
Even before that, Day’s live per- 
formances had become must-see 
events for his innovative use of 
effects pedals. 

Day uses these pedals to 
record and loop his guitar and 
vocals, creating the sound of a 
full band. This looping effect 
was in full force at the recent 
show, but it wasn’t as captivating 
as usual. 

Day walked onto the chapel 
stage wearing a designer T-shirt 
and jeans and his signature por- 
cupine hairstyle. He immediate- 
ly ripped into his usual opener, 
“Sorry, So Sorry,” followed by 
“Perfect Time of Day,” the first 
single off his 2003 release “Stop 
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All The World Now.” 

Unfortunately for the audi- 
ence, Day exhibited none of the 
high energy he usually projects at 
his shows; he seemed fatigued 
and off-balance for the duration 
of the set. 

This is not to say the setlist 
was uninspired, just the perform- 
ance. Day played several new 
songs, as well as old fan favorites 
“Ghost” and “She Says.” 
However, Day appeared interest- 
ed only when playing two new 
songs — the potential radio hits 
“Collide” and “Sunday Morning 
Song.” 

Out of the four times I have 
seen Day live, this performance 
was disappointing at best. He 
usually puts on stunning con- 
certs; but this'show wasnt worth 





Photo from Jon Taylor 
Howie Day performs at the Ira Allen Chapel on Friday, Nov. 19. 


the price of admission. j 

Unlike Day, opening act 
Tristan Prettyman blew the half- 
capacity crowd away with her 
stunning solo performance. 

Relatively unknown on the 
East Coast, this San Diego native 
is making strides to change that 
anonymity with stripped-down 
acoustic songwriting. Standouts 
included originals “November” 
and “Void” and a slower, steami- 
er cover of Britney Spears’ 
“Toxic.” 

Prettyman did not use effects 
pedals to inject life into her set, 
she relied instead on genuine 
enthusiasm and appreciation. 
Howie Day should learn that all 
the effects in the world can’t 


make up for mediocrity. 
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messy plot structure. Numerous 
sides of Alexander are shown, 
such as his sexual indecisiveness, 
his thirst for blood and glory, his 
relationship with his mother that 
is filled with an awkward sexual 
tension, and his contempt for his 
boisterous father. 

The film focuses so much on 
Alexander’s flaws that at the 
film’s end, the audience is left 
without a clear sense of how 
much Alexander influenced the 
world he conquered. The charac- 
ters keep on saying how “great” 
this man is, and do it so many 
times that it gets annoying. What 
Stone fails to show us is why. 

Farrell’s Alexander, with his 
long blond hair and tan skin, at 
first looked like he’d be better off 
riding a surfboard than a horse 
into battle. But as it turns out, 
Farrell did deliver a worthy per- 
formance that deserved a better 
and more focused script. 

Farrell brings a distinct dual- 
ity to his role. At times he is soft- 
spoken, compassionate and 
romantic, while at others he is 
riding through a sea of bloody 
warriors ferociously lopping off 
the heads of Persian warriors. 

Other performances in the 
film are good, although some of 
the accents sound forced or out of 
place. Kilmer stands out with his 
portrayal of Alexander’s father, 
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the one-eyed king with a lust for 
wine and women. 

“Alexander” is so long- 
winded that toward its end, the 
audience may identify with the 
fatigued Macedonian troops who 
yearn to go home but still 
begrudgingly follow Alexander 
in his bloody quest for greatness. 
Thus, we as the audience contin- 
ue to follow Stone, because we 
feel obliged to witness the entire- 
ty of his vision. 

In probably the greatest 
sequences of the film, Alexander 
is leading his weary troops in a 
battle in India against a horde of 
warriors riding on elephants. 
Although many Macedonians are 
being gorged or trampled, 
Alexander on his loyal horse 
fearlessly charges toward one of 
the massive beasts. 

Before they clash, the film 
switches to slow motion and 
Alexander’s horse and the ele- 
phant rise to their hind legs. It is 
a beautiful and glorious tableau 
that visually defines Alexander’s 
spirit and holds you breathless at 
the same time. 

Moments like this give you 
just a glimpse of how great this 
film could have been, and makes 
you.even more disappointed in 
the messy final product. 


Grade: D+ 
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Nas almost gets it right 


By Layla Schlack 
The Daily Campus 
(U. Connecticut) 


Nas is a great lyricist. He 
proved that on his 1994 release, 
“[Ilmatic,” his battle track against 
Jay-Z, “Ether,” and the 2002 hit 
“One Mic.” To fans, he repre- 
sents rap in its purest form — 
intellectual lyrics and stripped 
down beats. To critics, he repre- 
sents contradiction and a resist- 
ance to change. Both elements 
are present in “Street’s Disciple,” 
his double disc released Tuesday. 

There is a clear distinction 
between the two discs. The first is 
social commentary, sometimes 
angry, sometimes insightful and 
occasionally both. The second is 
feel-good tracks — some love 
songs and attempts at club tracks. 
Both discs share an old-school 
sound. 

Most of the album was pro- 
duced by Chucky Thompson, 
Salaam Remi or L.E.S. and the 
beats are simple and bass-driven. 
While most are fine to listen to, 
none is outstanding. This may 
have been intentional, as a way of 
saying he doesn’t need intricate 
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beats, just one mic, to quote the 
God’s son himself. 

Nas’ style does not change at 
all throughout the album. 
Regardless what tempo the beat 
is, his voice is low and raspy — he 
never seems to get excited. In 
fact, if you listen to any of his 
tracks over the past 10 years, his 
voice always sounds the same. 
Again, he seems to want all of the 
focus to be on his lyrics. 

This is where he shines, as 
always. Tracks such as 
“American Way’ and “These Are 
Our Heroes” off the first disc 
deliver cutting and well-thought- 
out social commentary and show 
he is not scared of controversy. 

“One for the coons on UPN 
9, WB / Who say ‘yes massuh’ on 
TV,” he raps on the hook of 
“These Are Our Heroes,” before 
going after Kobe Bryant in one of 
the verses, to drive home the 
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Nas released his latest album, ‘‘Street’s Disciple,” on Tuesday. 


point that most celebrities con- 
sidered role models are “Uncle 
Toms,” in his words. 

“American Way, featuring 
his fiancee Kelis, says question- 
ing government and authority 
serves the country and is the ulti- 
mate patriotism. 


“On Kerry’ nuts / he look at 
you like a monkey,” he raps. 
“You MCs on that ol’ slavery 
path / the Bushes will look at 
your ass and laugh.” “Live Now,” 
also on the first disc, features 
Scarlett, who implies she has 
AIDS, which made her realize 


she, and everyone else, should 
live life to the fullest. She coughs 
during the verse for effect, mak- 
ing it unclear as to whether her 
story is true, but it gets the mes- 
sage across either way. 

One thing many critics have 
had a difficult time reconciling in 
Nas’ rap more than that of others 
is his inconsistency. He criticizes 
other rappers for being fake and 
not having a message, but does a 
lot of his own fluff songs and is 
quick to use derogatory terms for 
women. He devotes a whole track 
on the second disc “The Makings 
of a Perfect B--ch.” And after 
criticizing rappers for making 
love songs, he spends one track, 
‘Remember the Times,” remi- 
niscing on women he’s known 
and another, “Getting Married,” 
visualizing his wedding with 
Kelis. The songs are bland and 
sweet and wholly out of place. 

“Virgo,” his almost-club- 
banger featuring Ludacris and 
Doug E. Fresh, has a fun, old 
school sound to it. The hook, 
however, just sounds like a bad 
pick-up line. 


—U-Wire 





Student to release recording in 2005 


By Graham Jesmer 
- Staff Writer 


While most students will 
spend the semester break with 
family and friends at home, soph- 
omore Will Benoit will be hard at 
work, But he won’t be working at 
the mall or a store; he’ll be work- 
ing out the final set of songs on 
his group’s forthcoming LP. 
Benoit, along with friend Jay 
Driscoll, a student at U-Mass 
Amherst, are Barefoot. 

The duo were attending 
Dispatch’s final warm-up gig on 
July 30, the night before its final 
performance in front of 110,000 
fans in Boston, and according to 
Benoit, they were “... just being 
nosy” when they drove around to 
the back of the venue hoping to 
get a look at the group’s van or 
maybe even a band member. “But 
they were all out there,” Benoit 
said, “just hanging out. And 
we’re huge fans, so we drove and 
said hi.” 

During this episode, Benoit 
was playing a demo he and 
Driscoll had recorded earlier in 
the summer. 

“They heard the tape and one 
of us must have mentioned that it 
was us, and they were like, yeah, 
that’s really good, we’re gonna 
mention you to our producer.” 

Driscoll said, “It was pretty 
amazing.. We just wanted to see 
the van and there they were, and 
they wanted to talk to us.” 

Benoit was skeptical, “I fig- 
ured they were just saying it to be 
nice and they were just gonna 
_ blow us off,” he said. Hoping for 
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Barefoot to record debut CD over holiday break 





Photo by Jim Kingston 


Will Benoit and his friend Jay Driscoll, known as Barefoot, will release their first album in 2005. 


the best, however, during the 
show the two approached pro- 
ducer Jack Gauthier, whom they 
recognized from the Dispatch 
DVD. 

To their surprise, the band 
had mentioned Benoit and 
Driscoll to Gauthier. He gave 
them his number. They will be 
recording with him in January at 
Lake West Studios in Providence, 
RI. 

“We were dumbfounded,” 
Benoit said. “We couldn’t believe 
that these guys were so real and 
down to earth and helping us out, 
especially the night before play-, 
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ing their final show in front of 
110,000 people.” 

In September, Barefoot 
recorded a seven-song EP demo 
at Phaze Audio in Connecticut. 
They sent the demo to Gauthier. 
“After he heard it, he was 
pumped to do the LP,” Benoit 
said. “I still can’t believe it. I 
mean this guy has been nominat- 
ed for Grammys.” : 

Sophomore Pete Miller has a 
copy of Barefoot’s self-titled EP. 
“T love it. It’s got a good beachy 
feel and good lyrics,” he said. 
“They’re up and coming right 
now, but I think once they get 


their stuff out there they’re gonna 
be big.” 

Barefoot began modestly. 
The two met each other in the 
summer of 2003 at the beach in 
Connecticut where Benoit 
worked and Driscoll vacationed 
every year with his family. 
Before meeting Driscoll, Benoit 
had been playing drums for four 
years in a blues-rock band and 
had little experience with guitar. 

He heard from friends tk 
Driscoll was cool and played gut- 
tar, so the two got together and 
started to jam. 
avy Overahe course. of the 2003- 





04 school year, Driscoll made 
several trips up to St. Michael’s 
and the two jammed and wrote 
some songs. They met up again 
this summer and focused on their 
songs, playing gigs three nights a 
week. 

The duo refers to its sound 
as, “beach bum acoustic rock.” 

“Dispatch left a hole when 
they left the scene and we’re 
looking to fill that a little bit,” 
Benoit said. 

Driscoll said, “We’re like 
Jack Johnson on steroids. It’s just 
good island-influenced acoustic 
folk rock.” 

As for the future, the band 
hopes to land gigs opening up for 
some major national acts. 

“T feel like my biggest hopes 
from six months ago have been 
met. Now I’m hoping to make ‘a 
career out of this,” Driscoll said. 
“I’m taking guitar much more 
seriously now.” 

As for Benoit, “I would love 
to have a career in music, to 
never have to really work again. 
But for now I’m just going to 
work on my songs, my skills, and 
landing some gigs opening in 
places like the Flynn Theater and 
other bigger venues.” 


Check it out 


To hear a sample of 


Barefoot’s music or to 
order its self-titled EP visit 
www.barefoottunes.com 
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Diabetes: The cause and effect of a common disease 


By Michael DeGrandpre 
Staff Writer 


Gordon Hines, a senior at St. 
Michael’s College, was in the 
eighth grade when he had strep- 
throat for over a month, and doc- 
tors became concerned. After a 
blood test it was determined that 
Hines had type | diabetes. 

Hines is one of about 17 mil- 
lion Americans who have dia- 
betes. They range from the very 
young to the very old, and all 
races. 

Most people have heard of 
diabetes, but may not completely 
understand what it is. The dis- 
ease occurs when the body 
changes food to glucose, a simple 
sugar that food is broken into in 
the digestive system. Glucose is 
then converted by a hormone 
called insulin, produced in the 
pancreas, into energy for the 
body’s cells. Diabetics may have 
very little insulin or none at all. 
Their bodies don’t convert the 
glucose into energy, causing 
fatigue, among other things, and 
their blood-sugar levels can rise 
__ to dangerous levels. 

“There are two main types of 
diabetes,” said Rosemary Dale, a 


nurse practitioner at the 
Appletree Bay Medical Center in 
Burlington. “Type 1 is typically 
found in younger people, where 
the body produces no insulin 
whatsoever. Type 2 is found nor- 
mally in adults 25 and older, 
where the body is either produc- 
ing too-small amounts of insulin 
or the insulin being produced 
isn’t going to the right places. 
Type 2 is also known as adult- 
onset.” 

Diabetes can affect the entire 
body over time, Dale said. “It can 
affect blood vessels, the heart, the 
kidneys, eyes, some people even 
begin to lose feeling in their 
legs,” but Dale said none of 
these problems is immediate, and 
not everyone always experiences 
such extremes. 

Testing for diabetes can be 
done through a random blood 
test, or after a fast. 

In a random blood test, a 
sample is taken from the patient. 
If the blood-sugar level exceeds 
160 mg/dl, the person most likely 
has diabetes, Dale said. In the 
case of the fast, any blood sugar 
level that exceeds 126 mg/dl is 
considered diabetic. 

Normal blood-sugar levels 


are between 80 and 120 mg/dl. A 
diabetic has blood-sugar levels of 
120 mg/dl and above. 

For Hines, college life does- 
n’t change much as a result of the 
disease. “I just have to watch 
how much sugar I eat and keep an 
eye on my blood-sugar when I’m 
drinking,” he said. 

Dale explained most people 
with diabetes live life fully and 
normally with the exception of 
having to give themselves insulin 
shots or monitoring their blood- 
sugar level daily. People with 





Photo by Raina Jensen 
Senior Gordon Hines checks his blood-sugar level before dinner.. 


type 1 diabetes test themselves 
typically four times a day, while 
those with type 2. will test only 
once or twice per day. 

Hines’ testing and _ shot 
schedule alternates. “Normally, I 
take two shots a day and test my 
blood four times a day,” he said. 
“But that can change depending 
on how active I am or how much 
I’ve eaten that day.” 

“People who are at risk for 
diabetes are normally those with 
a family history of the disease or, 
as is increasingly becoming the 


case, obesity,” Dale said. 

The number of obese chil- 
dren has risen dramatically in the 
past decade causing a multitude 
of problems, including the devel- 
opment of diabetes. 

“We usually though see it in — 
a specific type of kid,” Dale said. 
The ones who are usually not as 
wise when it comes to decision 
making, and ones who don’t bal- 
ance their diet and exercise.” 

Other risk factors for type 2 
include having high blood pres- 
sure, high blood cholesterol, 
being over age 45, and being part 
of certain ethnic groups can 
increase your chances. African- 
Americans and  Hispanic- 
Americans are proven to have a 
higher chance of developing dia- 
betes. 

Although the disease is not 
contagious, people who have a 
family history or who may have 
any of the other risk factors 
should be aware of their chances 
of developing diabetes. People 
who develop extreme hunger, 
unusual weight loss and 
increased fatigue should consider 
explaining to their doctor their 
situation, as these are some of the 
less obvious signs of diabetes. — 


Aromatherapy helps students Be 


relax at the end of the semester | 


By Andrea Lissor 
Staff Writer 


As the semester draws 
to an end and_ finals 
inevitably approach, many 
St. Michael’s students are 
practicing that same routine 
of locking themselves in 
small booths in the library, 
or burying themselves in 
heaps of textbooks and 
papers, but sophomore 
Jaclyn Rotondo has a differ- 
ent way of getting through 
finals. 

As she sits down to 
study in her dorm room, she 
lights a lavender-scented 
candle that she keeps on her 
desk. 

“It helps me relax,” 
Rotondo said. “It’s supposed 
to be a stress reliever.” 

According to Carol von 
Rohr, owner of Spirit 
Dancer in Burlington, laven- 
der oil is an essential oil that 
has been scientifically 
proven to enhance relax- 
ation. 

“Aromatherapy uses 
essential oils to impact body, 
mind and emotion,” von 
Rohr said. 

While this may be the 
traditional use, von Rohr 
also explained that essential 
oils can be used for many- 
purposes, including crafting, 
gardening and even pet care. 

Von Rohr is offering an 
introductory aromatherapy 
class at her store in January. 





Photo by Jim Whitman 
Scents of lavender and 
chamomile help the body and 
mind relax. 


“The class is to intro- 
duce aroma therapy and 
essential oils, and how they 
apply to everyday life,” von 
Rohr said. “Students are also 
given essential oils to take 
with them, so they can prac- 
tice aromatherapy on their 
own.” 

Another common use 
for essential oils is in a mix- 
ture known as a synergy, a 
blend of two or more undi- 
luted oils. There is a synergy 
with peppermint, basil and 
rosemary that helps with 
alertness and energy during 
studying. 

First-year Meghan 
Harrington uses a blend 
known as bergamot to help 
wit? energy. 

“The Body Shop. gave 
me a free sample of the body 
wash with my purchase one 
time,” Harrington said. “It’s 


an energizing scrub that 
really wakes me up in the 
morning.” 

According to Body 
Shop employee Carolyn 
Costanza, the Body Shop 
carries several lines of aro- 
matherapy blends, but tea 
tree oil is the only essential 
oil the store has. 

“We used to carry a 
whole line of individual 
essential oils, but we’ve 
found the pre-made blends 
to be more effective for 
those who do not know how 
mix their own using the 
oils,” Costanza said. 

The Body Shop sells 
these blends in many forms, 
including body lotion, mas- 
sage oil, body wash, milk 
bath, salt scrub and even 
heated lavender booties peo- 
ple can wear to bed to 
enhance calmness. 

Despite what someone 
chooses to use, von Rohr 
believes people should real- 
ly give aromatherapy a 
chance. 

“T think it’s great to be 
able to wake up in the morn- 
ing, look in the mirror and 
say, ‘What do my body and 
mind need today?” von Rohr 
said. “Once you figure it out, 
you can take the essential 
oils with you in your pocket 
and be set for the day.” 


__Education touted for _ 
AIDS prevention in Boston 


By Timothy Malcolm 
The Daily Free Press 
(Boston U.) 


HIV and AIDS education advo- 
cates at the Boston Medical Center 
Health Fair rallied supporters in 
hopes of increasing awareness about 
the deadly epidemic during World 
AIDS Day last Wednesday. . 

Dozens of advocacy groups, 
pharmaceutical companies and med- 
ical establishments provided infor- 
mation on HIV and AIDS, while 
speakers emphasized teaching and 
caring for all those infected with HIV 
or AIDS. 

WBZ-TV Channel 4 _ news 
anchor Liz Walker said young 
women in particular must be aware 
of the risks of contracting HIV or 
AIDS. 

“Women need to stand up and 
demand to get information ... demand 
to get services,” she said. 

Walker, who spoke in front of a 
portion of the world-renowned AIDS 
Quilt, which contained patches 
remembering Boston-area AIDS vic- 
tims, said young women today face 


many enemies — including beauty: 


magazines, popular music and abu- 
sive boyfriends — in the fight against 
sexual and social respect. 

“Many young women don’t 
believe they even matter,” she said. 
“They don’t know they have power.” 

The speakers applauded the 
Boston Medical Center’s Center for 
HIV/AIDS Care and Research, 
which was established in July 2001. 
Massachusetts Department of Public 
Health Director of AIDS Bureau 


Kevin Cranston said the Boston 
Medical Center is a “world-class 
place for HIV care.” 

“You’re never more than a few 
steps away in this city from the best 
quality care,” he said. 

Kelly Painten, a member of the 
Boston Medical Center’s Community 
Advisory Board and who contracted 
HIV in 1992, thanked the medical 
center for its care, which prevented 
her HIV from becoming full-blown 
AIDS. 

Painten said she did not think 
she, “a woman from the suburbs,” 
could have been infected, but soon 
realized that anyone can contract the 
terminal illness. 

Rhoda Tuckett, the center’ s 
manager for HIV _ Prevention 
Education, stressed the benefits of 
women’s education and emphasized 
teaching black and Latino women 
about the risks of contraction. Blacks 
represent 12 percent of America’s 
population, but more than 50 percent 
of all HIV and AIDS cases involve 
blacks, Tuckett said. 

Society must erase the stereo- 


-types linking HIV and AIDS to sexu- 


al relationships and realize that the 
disease is also transmitted through 
drug use, Tuckett said, adding that 
education is the most crucial element 
in the fight against HIV and AIDS. 

“We can teach women how to 
protect themselves,” she said, “but 
we also need to teach men how to 
take responsibility for their behav- 
ior. 


— U-Wire 
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From ‘Snurfer’ to splitboards 


Snowboarding industry has come a long way since’60s origin 


By Katelyn Krumperman 
Outdoors Editor 


The year was 1977, a year 
unfamiliar to most college stu- 
dents, but for many it is a year 
that has gone down as a landmark 
in the history of snowboarding. 

Ten years after Sherman 
Poppen invented the “Snurfer,” in 
the mid-’60s, Jake Burton quit 
his day job in Manhattan, moved 
to Londonderry, and started the 
world’s first snowboard factory. 

“IT was about 13 or 14 years 
old and I had gotten a product 
called the Snurfer, which was a 
complete toy-like version of a 
snowboard that was sold in the 
late °60s, early °70s. It didn’t 
have any bindings or any fins, it 
was purely a toy,” Burton wrote 
in an e-mail interview. “The 
minute I got on that thing I knew 
that there was a sport there.” 

After two years in London- 
derry, he moved _ Burton 
Snowboards to a farmhouse in 
Manchester. The living room, 
dining room, basement and barn 
were used to produce, sell and 
repair the earliest Burton snow- 
boards. 

“Getting the company off the 
ground was a nightmare, it was 


just incredible,” Burton said... 


“That is what I am most proud of, 
really, not so much having this 
vision, because I had no idea 
really just how much it would 
grow, but I think the persever- 
ance and sticking through the 
tough times.” 

Emmet Manning, the North 
American sales coordinator for 
Burton Snowboards, has been 
working with Burton since 1988. 

“T started riding in ’78, and 
at that point of time snowboard- 
ing was almost non-existent, and 
most of what people knew in this 
area about snowboarding called it 
Burton boarding, as opposed to 
snowboarding, because they only 
knew of Jake,” Manning said. 
“You virtually had no ski areas in 
the area that allowed snowboard- 
ing.” 

Burton Snowboards made 
the move from Manchester to 
Burlington in 1992, in search of 
a bigger facility close to an air- 
port with more riding areas, 
buildings, facilities and resourc- 
es. 

“We took a look at where 
they were back in the late ’80s, 
early *90s, and the sport was 
growing by leaps and bounds, 
and the company was, as well,” 
Manning said, “and to stage us to 
get to the next level, we needed a 
few things that weren’t really 
being provided down in the 
southern Vermont business cli- 
mate.” 

In 1982, Suicide Six Resort 
in Pomfret was the first ski 
mountain to allow snowboarding, 
followed by Stratton Mountain. 
Even though more ski mountains 
in the East were beginning to 
-allow snowboarding, some 
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The first snowboards made by Jake Burton on the wall at the Burton factory in Burlington. 


mountains required snowboard- 
ers to take a test. 

“T remember you had to go 
to a test. Left, right and stop on 
command,” said Rob Bevier, 
snowboard school manager at 
Okemo Mountain Resort in 
Ludlow, who has been snow- 
boarding since 1988. “And then 
you got a season-pass kind of 


thing-allowing-you* to’ snow-* 


board.” 

During the late ’80s and the 
early °90s, snowboarding was 
still struggling for acceptance at 
most Eastern mountains. 

“You were just starting to see 
a lot more of the areas start to 
kind of take the initiative to allow 
snowboarding, and to do away 
with certification, but still a lot of 
individual stuff left around,” 
Manning said. “Antagonism 
between snowboarders and skiers 
was played up quite a bit. That 
whole deal was just starting to 
quiet down but still existed in that 
point of time.” 

Snowboarders got a bad rep- 
utation for being young adoles- 
cent kids going too fast, cutting 
lift lines and getting out of con- 
trol, and therefore it took a while 
for snowboarders to become 
accepted at most mountains, 
Manning said. 

Bevier recalls being discrim- 
inated against a number of times. 
“We were called ‘gays on trays’ 
and people made jokes like, 
“What’s the difference between a 
snowboarder and a vacuum 
cleaner?’” Bevier said. “But at 
the time it was cool to do that.” 

Jill Kasierski, Class of 2004, 
who won the rail jam contest dur- 
ing her senior year at St. 
Michael’s College, has been 
snowboarding for 11 years and 
felt animosity toward snow- 
boarders when she was learning 
how to ride. 

“There was definitely a vibe 
of punk snowboarders causing 
trouble, and now it’s more 
accepted,’ Kasierski said. 
“There’s such a wide range of 
ages that snowboard now then 
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there was in the past. Kids are 
starting a lot younger and parents 
are encouraging them.” 

With changes in technology 
and constantly changing snow- 
boards, Manning said he thinks 
the snowboarding industry is 
going to see a significant increase 
in the number of participants. 

“You are getting into a lot of 
second-generation snowboarders 
where their kids are getting into 
that 6- to 7-year-old range and 
instead of introducing them to 
skiing, it’s right into snowboard- 
ing,’ Manning said. “Now there 
may be new people entering in 
but they’re entering in through 
the optic of the parents, who were 
actually the snowboarders from 
the beginning. That change, | 
think, is going to have some 
impact in terms of what the 
industry of the sport looks like.” 

Since the invention of free- 
style skis, skiers and snowboard- 
ers have learned to share the ter- 
rain parks and also picked up a 
few tips from one another. 

“Now there’s a little bit of 
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Photo from www.burton.com 
A snowboarder catching some air in 1977 on one of the first boards. 


life being dropped into the ski 
industry with twin tip and 
freestyle skis, which is kind of 
veering off of what you had 
going on in the snow ring for a 
long time,” Manning said. “A lot 
of kids are developing, “Hey, I 
can be different and cool and use 
my twin tip skis just like snow- 
boarders did in that breakout 15 
to 20 years ago,’” he said, “and 
that new breed of skier melds in 
and comes along fine with a 
snowboarder and doesn’t find 
that kind: of animosity built in. It 
was never part of the snowboard- 
ing culture to begin with so they 
co-exist pretty well.” 

Today only four resorts in 
America remain snowboarding- 
free: Alta and Deer Valley in 
Utah, Taos in New Mexico, and 
Mad River Glen in Vermont. 

Bevier recently had a con- 
versation with Michael Barry, 
who works for the National Ski 
Areas Association. He quoted 
Barry as saying, “It is a mathe- 
matical certainty snowboarding 
will overgrow skiing in the next 
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five years.” 

Twenty-seven years ago 
Burton Snowboards started with 
one employee. The company now 
has around 500 employees, 
which include employees at 
Burton Europe and Burton 
Japan. Burton Snowboards went 
global in 1985 and now does 
business in 35 countries. 

Snowboarding has come a 
long way since Jake Burton left 
Manhattan to pursue his dream of 
making snowboards, and it’s 
become a national pasttime. 

“Oh, my God, it’s why I get 
up in the morning,” Kasierski 
said. “It’s one of those feelings 
that happens sporadically, that 
when it happens you want it 
again.” 

Ten years ago, Brett Kober- 
nik, also known as Cowboy, 
invented the splitboard, which is 
now catching on in the industry. 

“A splitboard is essentially a 
touring snowboard which breaks 
apart into two pieces,” said Zach 
Davis, the advertising sales and 
marketing director for Couloir 
magazine. “It’s cut down the 
middle with an interface system 
that holds it together.” 

Davis said he will never go 
back to snowshoeing up a moun- 


| tain. because...splitboarding. is 


much more efficient. “You don’t 
have all that weight from carry- 
ing your board on your back,” 
Davis said. 

Voile, a ski company that fo- 
cuses on making telemark skis 
but also produces splitboards, 
makes special skins for them. 
Skins are narrow strips of mole 
skin that fit the length of a ski 
that allow skiers to glide forward 
but not backward, enabling them 
to go uphill. 

Davis hopes splitboards will 
have a dramatic impact on the 
snowboarding industry. 

“Splitboarding pushes snow- 
boarding up into the ranks of 
what’s going on in mountaineer- 
ing,” Davis said. “It ups the ante 
and makes it no longer difficult.” 

With technology constantly 
changing, the snowboard indus- 
try only has one way to go, 
Manning said. 

With business in 35 coun- 
tries, Burton Snowboards needs 
to keep on top. 

“We don’t have designers 
who just whip out this line and 
say, ‘This is it.’ We go through 
more of a process of feedback, a 
lot of field testing and a lot of 
functionality priorities built into 
the product,” Burton wrote. 
“Because we are so disciplined 
about that, we continue to make 
the best products out there. We 
know that you have to work hard 
to make things happen and I think 
that is the ethic that exists around 
here. You can bring your dog to 
the office, but you still need to 
get the job done.” 
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55 years and counting... 


Skiers and riders watch Warren Miller’s ‘Impact’ to kick of the season 


By Elizabeth Hannon . 
Staff Writer 


Warren Miller’s latest ski 
film, “Impact,” opened at the 
Flynn Theater in Burlington on 
Nov. 20. 

As the doors opened for the 
first showing at 6 p.m., the rowdy 
crowd piled in, anxious to sit 
down and look through the bag of 
goodies they received at the door. 
Along with coupons and a copy 
of SnowWorld magazine, each 
person received a free lift ticket 
to Killington and Mount Snow. 

The packed house settled in 
and the entertainment started on 
time. With a quick introduction 
from a DJ at WIZN-FM, the 
lights dimmed and the crowd 
became silent for the first time. 

Traditionally, the film fea- 
tured top athletes like Hannah 
Hardaway, Tanner Hall, Charlotte 
Moats, Glen Plake and Vermont’s 
own Kelly Clark. All together, 
there were 75 athletes, including 
Miller. Once again Miller pushed 
the limits of skiing and snow- 
-boarding, going a step beyond 
what was achieved a year ago. 
The crowd loved every minute of 
it, hooting and hollering at the 
huge tricks and cringing at the 
big spills. 

During intermission there 
were drawings for everything 
from new skis to a three-day 
vacation at Mount Snow. Then, 
Charlotte Motes, who learned to 
ski at Mad River Glen, took the 
stage to introduce the second half 


Photos from www.warrenmiller.com 


Charlotte Moats tearing down the slope while filming “Impact.” 


of the film. i 

Paired with the amazing ath- 
letes were the just as incredible 
locations. Colorado, Utah, Alas- 
ka and France are a few of the 
places the Miller crew returns to 
every year, and this year was no 
exception. The shots captured the 
glistening powder snow, the steep 
terrain and the remoteness that 
only heli-skiing/snowboarding 
can provide. 

The film also included, for 
the first time, Bansko ski area in 
Bulgaria. It panned across not 
only the 9,000-foot mountains 
but also the local village to create 


a great sense of the place in its 
entirety. 

The film would not be com- 
plete without its quirky little side 
stories. 

Miller had the crowd laugh- 
ing when, at the Jeep Nastar Fi- 
nals, in Park City, Utah, the film 
highlighted four-year-old Jordan 
Fuller, who skied parallel like the 
pros, and 90-year-old Gordon 
Morseth, who had some difficul- 
ty with the course at first but 
ended up taking gold in his divi- 
sion. To add a twist they also 
filmed Glen Plake, extreme snow 
skier, water skiing in Acapulco, 


Mexico. 

Overall, the premier was two 
hours long and the movie itself 
was about an hour and a half. It 
followed the same formula from 
years past, but some St. 
Michael’s students attended were 
looking for a bit more. 

Senior Matthew Brittain 
thought it was a good movie 
overall. 

“There was too much talking 
and not enough skiing, especially 
in the first half. The second half 
was better,’ he said. 

Sophomore Kendra Mar- 
ceau disagreed. : 

“The snow was beautiful, the 
conditions pristine, the locations 
phenomenal. I loved every min- 
ute of it.” 

Miller, who recently cele- 
brated his 80th birthday, began 
his ski cinematography career in 
1949. “Impact” is his 55th film, 
and he has no intention of stop- 
ping any time soon. In an inter- 
view in SnowWorld magazine, 
Miller said, “They say you-work 


Four year-old Jordan Fuller carving a turn at the Jeep Nastar Finals. 









your whole life to be a success 
overnight. I’ve been working my 
whole life, but I’m not done yet.” 
Throughout it all — the pic- 
ture postcard scenery, the athletic 
talent, and the latest equipment — 
was Miller’s voice, stressing the 
underlining theme of the impact 
that skiing and snowboarding has 
had throughout the years, the 
growing effect of women in the 
sport, and most importantly the 
impact the mountain has on those 
who have the courage to ride it. 
And then there is Miller’s 
impact, which can best be 
described by his close friend and 
owner of Mammoth Mountain, 
Dave McCoy. In the Snow World 
interview he said, “He’s been a 
great storyteller, and the perfect 
narrator. His ski films really did a 
lot to promote skiing and bring 
people into the sport. He makes 
everybody feel like, ‘skiing is the 
greatest thing in the world and 
I’ve got to do it, too.” And he’s 
right.” ; 


sing your head on the slopes 


Helmet manufacture’s improve safety standards for the latest models 


By Pete Vancini 
Staff Writer 


Once considered an optional 
accessory or even a fassion, 
skiers and riders are beginning to 
realize the necessity of helmets in 
growing numbers. 

Roy Alexander, receiving 
and warehouse manager at 
Eternal Snow mail order, said he 
has seen an increase in helmet 
sales this year, which he attrib- 
utes to one model in particular. 

“The Giro Bad Lieutenant 
was selling like crazy,” Alex- 
ander said. 

The Bad Lieutenant model is 
designed to look like a U.S. Army 
helmet, playing right into the mil- 
itary trend that has become a hot 
look in snowboarding. 

“Suddenly it became cool,” 
he said. “Especially with the 
camo shells and the built-in head- 
phones.” 

That’s one of the main fea- 
tures that helmet companies are 
using to make helmet use more 
appealing. At Eternal Snow, the 
audio kits for the helmets are sell- 


, hours. 


ing nearly as well as the helmets 
themselves. 

R.E.D. Protection, a division 
of Burton Snowboards, has also 
given the personal audio option 
to its customers on its higher-end 
models, as well as released a 
Shaun White signature model. 

One thing to consider before 
buying a helmet is whether it is 
certified by either of the two pri- 
mary helmet certification stan- 
dards: the newer ASTM F2040 or 
the European CEN 1077. 

The ASTM standard requires 
that the helmet be dropped from a 
height of two meters onto a flat 
surface, while the CEN standard 
requires a height of 1.5 meters. 
Both standards then require that 
the helmets withstand a series of 
low-energy drops onto different 
shaped surfaces, like the edge of 
a board, a hemispherical surface, 
etc. 

Both require that tests be 
conducted under different condi- 
tions: cold (-25 C), hot (+40 C), 
and also after the helmet has been 
submerged in water for several 
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Photo by Jim Whitman. ° 


OVO’s latest 2005 helmet. 


includes a ski pole penetration 
test. 

ASTM mandates that a hel- 
met survive a much higher ener- 
gy impact than CEN, but it also 
allows for a higher “impact rat- 
ing” before a helmet fails the test. 
While both organizations do an 
excellent job of protecting skiers 
and riders, most snowboard hel- 
met manufacturers (like Giro and 
R.E.D.) choose the ASTM stan- 
dard, Alexander said. 

It’s also recommended that 
consumers replace helmets if 


they suffer any significant dam- 
age, as the helmets ability to pro- 
tect may be compromised. 

Most reputable companies 
will recognize the fact that while 
different models of helmets may 
offer different levels of protec- 
tion, the amount of protection is 
not usually proportional to the 
price. The added price tag is usu- 
ally based on the extras a helmet 
has, as well as the type of finish it 
has. 

Stowe ski patroller and para- 
medic Josh Lane estimates 
roughly ten percent of skiing and 
riding related accidents are to the 
head. However, Lane is not fully 
convinced of the helmet’s ability 
to prevent injuries. At the time 
this article was written, Stowe 
had been open 13 days and dealt 
with two head injuries. One of 
the people was wearing a helmet. 

“We've definitely seen an 
increase in head injuries since the 
terrain park got more popular,” 
Lane said. “With people hitting 
the rails, we see a lot of dental 
injuries and a lot of people just 
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-hitting .their -heads_ on the snaw ~ 


surface.” Collisions with trees, 
Lane said, are less common. 

Lane said he sees just as 
many people getting hurt wearing 
helmets as without. “It’s a dou- 
ble-edged sword,” he said. “They 
make people feel invincible.” 

Lane agrees that helmets do 
offer some protection, especially 
since they’ve gotten lighter. He 
estimates that 60 percent of skiers 
and snowboarders at Stowe use 
helmets. Stowe Ski Patrol has 
made them mandatory. 

Still, Lane urges that the best 
protection skiers or snowboard- 
ers have is their own common 
sense. 


For information 


To read about the helmet 
standards in more detail, 
you can visit the Snell 


Memorial Foundation’s Web 
site at www.smf.org. 
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Tomato prices soar 


Due to the series of hurricanes that struck 
Florida, the tomato crop was nearly destroyed 


Earth , 
Magnetic Field Lines _“ 
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Diagram from www.northern-lights.no 


The northern lights originate from the sun when large explosions of solar particles are thrown into space. 


The beautiful aurora borealis 


Many students witness an amazing phenomenon 


; By Kate Power 
Staff Writer 


If you happened to be out- 
side the night of Tuesday, Nov. 9, 
you may have noticed something 
other than stars occupying the 
sky — the northern lights. 

“T spent a couple hours just 
on the roof of my car watching 
them,” sophomore Ted Berg said. 
“They moved a lot at first, but 

then after while they were just a 
yellowy-green haze.” 

The colors of the northern 
lights can range from, green, red, 
and blue and appear in the sky as 
a glowing array of beams that 
cascade down to earth. Soph- 
omore Caitlin McHugh was on 
an airplane from Michigan to 
Burlington as they were occur- 
ring. 
“We were actually flying 

through the northern lights,” 
McHugh said. “The pilot an- 
nounced it and everyone went to 
the left side of the plane and 
looked out. It was like a green 
haze. It was huge. It took up the 
whole sky. They were so cool.” 
Junior Chris Lewis, saw 
them at St. Michael’s campus. 
“They looked like streaks of 
green across the sky,” Lewis said. 
“Kind of like ocean waves. I 
watched them for about 15 min- 
utes. They'd fade in and out. It 
really reminded me of green 


water.” : 
The northern lights, also 


known as aurora borealis, come 
from the sun’s solar storms. 
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SPLIT WITH A FRIEND * THE ONLY SALON THAT IS ALWAYS OPEN! 


All American Fitness & Tanning Center 


1881 Williston Rd. 
One block East of Kennedy Dr. 
South Burlington 


Tt 
We were actually 
flying through the 
northern lights. The 
pilot announced it and 
everyone went to the 
left side of the plane 
and looked out. 


— Caitlin McHugh 
sophomore 
79 
These storms fling solar parti- 
cles, also called plasma clouds, 
into space. 

Attracted by the Earth’s 
magnetic field, they travel toward 
Earth. Once the plasma clouds 
reach the magnetosphere, they 
are pulled toward the powerful 
magnetic draw of the north and 
south poles. 

However, before they can 
enter the Earth, they are deflected 
by the atmosphere. While the 
atmospheric particles are stop- 
ping the toxic clouds, they collide 
and create energy. 

The energy from these colli- 
sions is discharged as light parti- 
cles (photons). Millions of 
atmospheric particles and mil- 
lions of plasma particles crash 
together to create the shades of 
color that are seen in the sky. This 
is what makes the northern lights 
visible to the eye. 

For aurora borealis to be vis- 


force. 


ible, it need to be viewed from a 
place within the aurora oval, or 
aurora zones. 

There are two aurora ovals, 
one centered on the north pole 
and one centered on the south 


‘pole. They represent the area 


where aurora borealis is seen 
most frequently and where the 
lights appear most intensely. 

The northern lights occur 
more commonly closer to these 
ovals because the magnetic pull 
is stronger, and therefore attracts 
the plasma clouds with more 


There wasn’t always a scien- 
tific explanation available for 
people who witnessed this natu- 
rally occurring phenomenon. 

Before the days of advanced 
technology, people had to make 
up their own explanations. 

Vikings thought they were 
reflections of dead maidens. 

American Indians thought 
they were images of fires burning 
farther north. 

Even today many people 
don’t look at aurora borealis 
strictly from a scientific view 
point. There are many that see it 
as an amazing experience. 

“T saw the northern lights 
when I was in Ontario,” Berg 
said. “There were so many colors 
moving around, we probably 
watched them for an hour. It was 
unbelievable. It’s hard to com- 
pare them to anything.” 


All scientific information 


from www.northern-lights.no/ 
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By Megan Stoker 
The Daily Universe 
Brigham Young University 


Tomato lovers everywhere 
may have to cut back on their 
favorite vegetable as tomato 
supplies dwindle due to bad 
weather and bugs. 

Close to 90 percent of the 
fresh tomato crops in the 
United States come from 
Florida, but the series of hurri- 
canes that struck Florida earlier 
this year almost decimated all 
of the tomato crops. A bug epi- 
demic in Baja, Calif., and 
heavy rains destroyed 30 per- 
cent to 40 percent of 
California’s supply, wiping out 
1,500 acres. 

The natural disasters led to 
a 160 percent price hike of 
tomatoes, according to the U.S 
Department of Agriculture. 

Local restaurants are feel- 
ing the effect of the shortage. 

“We were paying about 
$12.74 for our tomatoes and the 
inventory that we just got in 
today was nearly $30 dollars 
for the same amount,” Said Jay 
Simmons, culinary manager at 


‘Red Lobster in Provo, Utah. 


“And the tomatoes are much 
smaller. [ mean, they’re OK, 
but they’re definitely not what 
we’re used to.” 

To deal with the increased 
prices, many food companies 
are engaging in marketing tac- 
tics to draw customers’ atten- 
tion away from tomatoes. 
According to a report in the 
Washington Post, fast-food 
chain Wendy’s switched its 
marketing campaign of the new 
chicken temptation sandwich to 
campaigns featuring chicken 
strips. The new sandwich fea- 
tures a large slab of tomato. 

Other restaurants have 
taken tomatoes off the menu 
until the shortage is over. 
Quiznos, for example, has cut 
tomatoes out of its menu alto- 
gether and customers at other 
fast-foot restaurants have to ask 
for tomatoes to get them on 
their food. 

Not all restaurants are lea- 
ving tomatoes off, however. 
Many, such as Olive Garden, 
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Other operations are 
making changes to 
their menus to deal 

with the shortage but 

we’re not. We’re still 
offering tomatoes on 
all of our salads and 
dishes and we’re not 
changing the prices. 


— Travis Ballingham 
general manager 


77 


have decided to keep serving 
the same food at the same price 
despite current difficulties. 

“Other operations are 
making changes to their menus 
to deal with the shortage but 
we’re not,” said Travis 
Ballingham, general manager 
of Olive Garden in Provo. 
“We're still offering tomatoes 
on all of our salads and dishes, 
and we’re not changing the 
prices.” 

Although Red Lobster will 
not increase the price of its 
food, the restaurant changed to 
the slightly less expensive 
roma tomato until the shortage 
is over, Simmons said. 

Good news, especially for 
students, is that pizza prices 
have not been affected by the 
shortage. 

“As far as I’m aware of we 
haven’t been affected by the 
shortage at all,” said Nick 
Christiansen, assistant manager 
at Papa John’s Pizza in Provo. 
“None of our prices have risen 
or anything like that.” 

According to the Pizza 
Marketplace Web site, pizza 
shops are not affected by the 
shortage because the sauces 
and tomato purees that are used 
to make pizzas were canned 
earlier in the year, well before 
the shortage struck. 








— U-Wire 
Upcoming 
Wilderness 
events 

Learn to ski/snowboard 
Sunday, Jan. 30 
Sunday, Feb. 6 
Sunday, Feb. 13 
Sunday, Feb. 27 
SUnday, March 6 
Learn to telemark clinics 
Saturday, Jan. 29 
Saturday, Feb. 12 
Backcountry ski programs 


Saturday, Jan. 22 
Saturday, Feb. 5 
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Mass. St. Michael’s College cel- 


ebrates the Feast of the 
Immaculate Conception at 11:45 
a.m. in the Chapel. 

Music recital. St. Michael’s 


College hosts the Fine Arts 
Music Senior Joint Recital 
including a group of seniors per- 
forming original and classic 
songs. The recital will be in 
McCarthy Arts Center at 7:30 
p.m. 


Rock out. Higher Ground hosts 
nationally acclaimed band Cake. 
Tickets $35 in advance, and $38 
the day of the show. The show 
starts at 9 p.m. 


Jazz. Nectar’s welcomes U-Melt, 
a quartet from New York City. 
The show starts at 9:30 p.m. Free. 
21+ 


9 
Thursday 


Poetry. Champlain College hosts 
American Indian poet Joe 


Bruchac at 7:30 p.m. at the 
Champlain College Dining Hall. 


Theater. The Flynn Center pres- 
ents the production of “The 
Drawer Boy” performed by the 
Vermont Stage Company. Tickets 
cost $20 for students, $25 for 
adults. The performance starts at 
7:30 p.m. 


10 
Friday 


Holiday carols. St. Michael’s 








College hosts the annual ceremo- 
ny of Lesson and Carols. Holiday 
music will be performed by St. 
Michael’s College chorale and 
chamber singers. The music 
starts at 7 p.m. in McCarthy Arts 
Center. 


Holiday tunes. The Barre Opera 
House presents Holiday Pops 
performed by the Vermont 
Symphony Orchestra. Tickets 
cost $6 for students, $19 for 
adults. The show starts at 7:30 
p.m. 


Christmas pageant. The Essex 
Memorial Hall presents the “Best 
Christmas Pageant Ever!” 
Tickets cost $9. The pagent starts 


CALENDAR | 





at 7:30 p.m. 


The Machine. Higher Ground 
hosts the Pink Floyd tribute band, 
The Machine. Tickets cost $16 in 
advance, $18 the day of the show. 
The music starts at 8 p.m. 


Rock ‘n’ roll. The Monkey 
House in: Winooski hosts the 
band Close to Nowhere. $3 cover 
charge. The show starts at 10 
p.m. 21+ 


I] 
Saturday 


Senior recital. St. Michael’s 


COLUMNS 





Photo courtesy of The Flynn Center 
The Flynn Center welcomes the dance group Momix to perform “Passion.” Costumes, music and dance 
create a wide variety of routines. Tickets start at $28. The show begins at 8 p.m. on Dec. 10. 


College hosts the Fine Arts 
Music Senior Recital of Michael 
Christian, saxophonist, at 7:30 
p.m. in McCarthy Arts Center. 


Guitar. Higher Ground wel- 
comes Johnny A, a musician who 
covers bands such as the Beatles 
and also performs original music. 
Tickets cost $16 in advance, $18 
the day of the show. The music 
starts at 8 p.m. 


Folk. Nectar’s hosts the Adam 
Ezra Group, an acoustic rock 
group from Boston, Mass. The 
show starts at 9:30 p.m. $3 cover 
charge. 21+ 


12 
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Sunday 

Irish step dance. Mater Christi 
Elementary School hosts the 
McNeish School of Irish Dance 
at 2 p.m. The dancers will per- 
form and give lessons on Irish 
step dance. 


A Christmas Carol. The classic 
tale by Charles Dickens is per- 
formed on the Flynn MainStage 
by the Nebraska Theater 
Caravan. Tickets start at $28. The 
show starts at 7 p.m. 


Rock ‘n’ roll. Nectar’s welcomes 
Kim Simmonds of Savoy Brown 
to perform at 8 p.m. Tickets cost 
$11. 21+ 


13 
Monday | - 
Spanish Mass. St. Michael’s 


College chapel hosts a Spanish 
Mass at 7:30 p.m. 


Hip-hop. Nectar’s hosts the 
United College Hip-Hop 
Extravanganza. The show starts 
at 9:30 p.m. Free. 18+ 


14 
Tuesday | 


Reggae. Nectar’s hosts the band 
Casual Fiasco, a reggae-rock 
band. The show starts at 9:30 
p.m. 21+ 


Jazz funk. The Monkey House 
in Winooski hosts the band 
Monkey Funk. $3 cover charge. 
The show starts at 10 p.m. 21+ 


Today’s music: Stitched back together with guitar strings 


here I was at home for 
"[ cetamoe Day weekend, 

sprawled out on the floor 
in my bedroom with the stereo 
blasting. 
With the 
new Green 
Day album 
shaking and 
rattling my 
walls, I stare 
at the 
p olsatre iss 
around my 
room of 
artists’ such 
as Nirvana, 





Jon 
Stewart 


Soundgarden and Pearl Jam. This 
new Green Day album is 
absolutely incredible. With intri- 
cate melodies and profound 
lyrics intertwining each song, it is 
truly a modern day rock opera. It 
is the 2004 version of The Who’s 
“Tommy.” I can’t believe my 
ears, it is just amazing. 

However, there is this notion 
that society as a whole thinks 


rock ‘n’ roll died in 1980 with 
John Lennon. Since that tragic 
day in December, twenty-four 
years ago, rock music has faded 
away and fallen into a black hole. 
It was the end of an era and the 
death of a musical generation 
where the Beatles and Hendrix 
ruled the Earth. 

There is this generation of 
baby boomers telling us that their 
music had meaning. It was some- 
thing great and it will never hap- 


pen again. I’ll be the first to say * 


that it was great. There is validity 
in saying there will never again 
be a “Stairway to Heaven,” or 
even a “Purple Haze.” But that is 
OK. All of us Generation Y col- 
lege students and computer- 
savvy individuals are looking for 
a new sound. Something that is 
fresh, new, exciting and gets us 
away from the past. 

I love classic rock. We all lis- 
ten to it and can’t believe the 
sound that comes from the speak- 
ers. It is incredible, it really is, 
but let’s face it; the classic rock 
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There are some 
bands out there that 
are experimenting 
with new styles of 
writing, new sounds, 
fresh melodies and 
exhibit incredible 
musicianship. 


— Jon Stewart 
Class of 2008 


stations are spun like broken 
records. It is the same songs day 
after day, and we need something 
fresh and new. Fortunately, we 
are on the brink of another musi- 
cal revolution. 

There is really some great 
music out there today. We just 
need to find it. The garbage you 
see when you turn on MTV is not 
what I am talking about. That is 
not music and it does not repre- 
esv4 tol anbiieq ods 2zo128 snot 


sent this revolution I speak of. 
There are some bands out there 
that are experimenting with new 
styles of writing, new sounds, 
fresh melodies and _ exhibit 
incredible musicianship. These 
bands are all over the road and 
self-promote in bars and clubs 
like crazy, but that’s not enough. 

All they need is a chance. 
They need to be on television and 
the radio so the world can see that 
there really is a re-birth of great 
music. Once they get that chance 
and the support of the youth to 
rock the world, it will be just like 
the 1960s, a decade of sensation- 
al, earth-shattering rock ‘n’ roll. 
Bands like Nirvana, Pearl Jam 
and Jane’s Addiction will be seen 
as the fathers of this revolution 
just like Led Zeppelin, The 
Beatles and Clapton. 

So when our parents tell us 
the music of today is just trash, 
think about what their parents 
said about their favorite bands 
and how that was garbage, too. 
Our grandparents were wrong, 


gnitau72 


and so are our parents. 

When I sit and listen to the 
new Green Day, I think about this 
revolution. If bands like them can 
go from a punk power trio and 
mature to create today’s “Hotel 
California” or “The White 
Album,” I know everything is 
going to be OK. Music is coming 
out of recession from the 1980s 
and is going to be something our — 
kids stumble across one day with 
the same enthusiasm we did 
when we found our parents’ vinyl 
records. Trust me when I say turn 
off the radio and MTV. Get out to 
some small live music venues 
and see the music of the future. A 
revolution has been brewing and 
getting ready since the 1990s. I 
can’t wait until it finally erupts. 


Contact Jon Stewart at 
jstewart2 @smcvt.edu 
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Change the ways of sweat shop labor 


rand-name clothing is an 
essential part of the 
American consumer, 


especially among high school 
and college-age students, but 
what about the people making 
these products? Who are they? 
Where are they from? What type 
of condi- 
tions are 
they work- 
ing under? 
Sweat 
shop labor 
is a world 
wide prob- 
lem that 
needs _ all 
support it 
can get. 
Companies 
that use 
sweat shop 
labor are Abercrombie and Fitch, 
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Ouellette 


GAP and Eddie Bauer. The “out ~ 


of sight, out of mind” mentality is 
destructive to the improvement 
of the working conditions and 
labor laws in foreign countries. 
Over the past few weeks sev- 
eral student groups have formed 
in hopes of creating awareness 
around this issue. Many of us are 
uninformed that the majority of 
popular items are made in sweat 
shops by people who earn any- 
where between 6 and 17 cents an 
hour. It’s easy to forget what we 
wear is affecting the well being 
of an entire nation that most of us 
will never see. It’s not the aboli- 
tion of sweat shops that needs the 
attention, but the people working 


in them. 

One of the groups that 
formed this semester was work- 
ing on a community action proj- 
ect for their Gender Issues in 
Society class taught by professor 
Kimberly Swartz.-These students 
were adamant about collecting 
signatures for a letter campaign 
against the Mary-Kate and 
Ashley Olsen Corporation. But 
before these students took a 
stand, they read several articles, 
researched the issue thoroughly 
and attended a seminar in 
McCarthy Arts Center where 
three female Bangladeshi work- 
ers came and shared their stories. 
Here are some excerpts from the 
students’ work: 


The tears of women 


“As I sat and listened to the 
stories of three Bangladeshi 
women, three human _ lives, 
abused, misused, objectified ... 
an anger surged within me. For 
me, the passionate pleas of these 
women personified the pleas of 
millions of people around the 
world who suffer because of the 
inequalities and oppression that 
are perpetuated by an economic 
world order that places the inter- 
ests of market over human 
lives .... Through the tears of 
these women I was once again 
reminded of the one thing that 
binds. us, all_—-our..existence as 
human beings. Susceptibility to 
pain, the desire for love, and aspi- 
rations for freedom are not sub- 


ject to race, religion, culture or 
language. These things bind us 
all and are the basis of human 
rights and equality.” 

— Jamila Headley, ’07 


Living to work 


“The Bangladeshi women 
work under horrendous condi- 
tions, starting as young as II, 
sometimes even younger, in the 
sweat shops. They are subjected 
to working long hours, ranging 
between 14 to 19 hours a day, 
seven days a week. They ‘live to 
work.’ That is all their lives will 
permit; without time of leisure or 
occasional fun, they are simply 
spending too much time trying to 
survive. The workers are sub- 
jected to abuse and degradation. 
They are slapped, kicked and spit 
upon if they do not work effi- 
ciently enough or meet the unrea- 
sonable demands imposed on 
them.” 

— Hallie Stinehour, ’07 


Make the U.S. 
give equal opportunity 


“How can we call our coun- 
try the ‘land of the free’ or ‘the 
land of equal opportunity?’ Our 
country is not providing equal 
opportunities if the U.S. is paying 
Bangladeshi children seven cents 
an hour to make the back pockets 
of our khaki pants! It is time for. 
our country and its businesses to 
step up and start worrying less 
about our Gross Domestic 


Product and more about the well- 
being of our world’s people. 
Some of the rights these 
women would like and should be 
obligated to are simply one day 
off a week, the banning of physi- 
cal abuse and sexual harassment 
and the enforcement of paid over- 
time. I think it is the very least 
they deserve after all of their 
extremely hard work and 
courage, and all of us should do 
everything we can to help them 
receive these requests.” 
— Nicole Leslie ’08 


These students share the 
same desire and strength of mind 
to change the ways of sweat shop 
labor, but it can’t be done alone. 
We need to come together as 
humans, as students and as a 
nation to put an end to the bad 
conditions other humans are 
being subjected to solely to sur- 
vive. We get upset because we 
don’t have Labor Day off — 
imagine never having a day off of. 
work, not getting maternity 
leave, sleeping at your place of 
employment, living below the 
poverty level, or not knowing 
how you will feed your child. 
These are the realities behind the 
brands we wear. Are we willing 
to continue looking the other 
way, or is it finally time that we 
do something about it? 


Contact Katie Ouellette at kouel- 
lette@smcvt.edu 


Love can make you do crazy things 


ove is a tidal-swelling, all- 
| encompassing, revolting 
and wonderful phenome- 
non that pulsates through the 
body, sending it spiraling out of 
control and into an overwhelm- 
ing ocean of desire and fantasy. 
You know 
the love of 
~ which I 
speak: The 
heart-leap- 
ing, blood- 
pulsing, 
stomach- 
fluttering, 
eyes-float- 
ing-up-in- 
your-crani- 
um kind of 
love. The 
love that 
sends even the most level-headed 
girls into fits of pathetic and bril- 
liant doting. This is the kind of 
love that will be our undoing. 
My first crush was on a boy 
named Michael Knight. I first 
realized this horrific passion 
when we shared a seat on the 
school bus. We pretended we 
were in a high-speed chase 
involving a breed of rabid, 
karate-chopping zombies and 
crime fighting heroes in a half- 
shell. Yes, love makes you do 
crazy things. And I had fallen 
desperately in love with a boy 
wearing Teenage Mutant Ninja 


os 
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Turtles sneakers. I was in the sec- 
ond grade. 

But I can only now admit 
what I did for love, love that rip- 
ples through your veins in a 
steamy rush and provokes rapid, 
nauseating turns of the stomach. 


Yes, we are all fools in the name 


of love; but this temporary mad- 
ness cannot be helped! As you 
emit pheromones all over the 
place, it is human instinct to com- 
pletely humiliate yourself. 

Why, just one infinitesimally 
quick glance could make you be 
so stupid as to stand up and loud- 
ly offer to carry your crush’s 
lunch tray. Why? Because! 

Chivalry is not dead — 
though you will almost die of 
embarrassment when your stupid 
friend bursts into hysterics and 
blows your cover. You will do it 
anyway, as a symbol of your 
love, provoked by one fleeting 
look. : 

Just one “hello” from this 
beautiful creature may send you 
tripping up the stairs as you pass 
each other in the hall. As you soar 
gracefully upwards hurling your 
books out in front of you, and, to 
your horror, screeching at the top 
of your lungs, it will occur to you 
that love is indeed blind. You lit- 
erally could not see that last step 
in front of you because you were 
so mesmerized by his casual 
greeting. 


When asked for a pencil in 
class you hastily retrieve this 
token of your affection. 
Inexplicably, it occurs to you that 
this is the perfect opportunity to 
show the dreamy starting pitcher 
your own athletic prowess. When 
you then go to pass it off to 
Pedro, you may suddenly propel 
it at him with shocking force. As 
the sharp utensil jets through the 
air at warp speed, you must mar- 
vel at the super-strength that love 
can provoke. Cringing slightly as 
the projectile almost blinds him, 
you can’t help but muse about 
what a good story it would have 
been for the grandkids. 

Love can also render the 
articulate speechless. When 
Prince Charming compliments 
you on the new haircut you knew 
he’d notice, you suddenly start 
stuttering uncontrollably. As your 
mind frantically sends messages 
to your mouth saying, “You 
moron! You’re ruining this for 
us! Remember what you prac- 
ticed!” you utter a breathy, 
“danks” before realizing that 
“danks” is not in fact a word. By 
then you have begun to feel your 
body melt into the floor and have 
lost all perspective as the day 
turns black. 

Or perhaps you will see your 
very handsome, very brown- 
eyed, .wouldxbe-lover_. waving 
from across the parking lot. Eyes 


popping out of your skull, you 
will be anxious to acknowledge 
his warm gesture. Flailing your 
hand enthusiastically over your 
head, you suddenly notice that he 
was in fact waving to the person 
standing behind you, who is now 
staring at you like you are a com- 
plete freak. Suavely running your 
hand through your hair, you say 
loudly, “Man, is it windy out 
here?” before running full speed 
in the opposite direction. 

Oh, this sweet love that 
washes over you and floods your 
senses in a serene state of stupid- 
ity; I think it puts more people 
into therapy than it actually does 
them any good. But this is not to 
say, of course, that 1 won’t con- 
tinue feeding my sick chick-flick 
obsession on Sunday nights. 
Perhaps one day we will have 
learned how to control ourselves 
in the face of love. And all those 
sappy cinema scenes will have 
paid off. Sigh. 

A little self-restraint and 
maybe I would not have called 
out the bus window, “Michael! 
Marry me!” and maybe things 
would have worked out between 
us. Then again, maybe not. If I 
have learned anything from my 
close brushes with true love, nin- 
jas and romance just don’t mix. 


Contact Rachel Shapiro at 
rshapiro@ smcvt.edu 


Decorate your 
dorm room 


By Laura Keeling 
East Carolinian 
East Carolina University 


hanksgiving has quickly 
come and gone and it is 


time to think about 
Christmas. This year you might 
want to think about adding a lit- 
tle decor to your house, apart- 
ment or dorm room to get you in 
the mood for the holidays. To get 
started, you might want to ask 
yourself a very important ques- 
tion: What is Christmas to me? 

It might be stockings full of 
candy, fruit and items too tiny to 
be wrapped. If that’s not it, 
maybe it’s the Christmas tree, 
beautifully decorated with the 
fresh smell of pine and orna- 
ments that your family has been 
collecting for years. 

Or maybe it’s the mistletoe 
hanging in the doorway, awaiting 
a special couple to stand under- 
neath for a magical holiday kiss. 

No matter what Christmas is 
to you, there will always be one 
item that will remind you of 
sweet memories of holidays past. 

Once you have figured out 
your special item, make it your 
theme. If stockings tickle your 
fancy, hang them by the fireplace 
or on the wall and fill them with 
all of your favorite goodies. This 
can be for both you and your 
guests. 

If it’s the tree that makes you 
happy and your budget is run- 
ning low, go to the local tree lot 
and ask them if you can have a 
few clippings from the trees 
(usually they have a pretty big 
pile). Bring the clippings home, 
put them in a vase and you will 
have the amazing scent without 
the guilt of buying a tree and 
worry of it catching on fire. 

Mistletoe is another item 
that makes Christmas special. 
Most places that sell holiday 
decor will have mistletoe. It 
doesn’t have to be real. As with 
all holiday decor, the effect is the 
main thing you should be going 
for. 

Be creative. If you want 
your money to go to gifts, start 
looking around. You might be 
amazed at what you can do from 
home. Get some friends together, 
pop popcorn, and string it up to 
make a special garland. Put a 
string of lights on the balcony or 
front porch and put a wreath on 
the front door. By decorating 
with friends and neighbors, you 
can build stronger bonds and 
sense of family, since your fami- 
ly might be very far away. 

Holiday decor is all about 
making yourself feel right at 
home. Take the best memories of 
Christmas you have ever had and 
make them come alive by deco- 
rating with items that remind you 
of them. Decorating might make 
you anxious about going home, 
but, it will help to ease the woes 
of upcoming exams. Relax and 
let the holiday be a part of your 
life in your home away from 
home. 

— U-Wire 
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Knights on ice return to Cairns | four final 


Men's hockey opens it’s season in PTAA style 


By Ryan Dulude 
Staff Writer 


The defending Northeast-10 
conference champion St. 
Michael's men’s hockey team 
opened its 2004-2005 season in 
roaring fashion two weeks ago, 
posting a 3-0 record with victo- 
ries over Connecticut College, 
Tufts University and Assumption 
College. 

The 3-0 start for the Purple 
Knights is the first since the 
NCAA championship season in 
1998-1999, 

“It feels good to be rolling 
off to such a great start here,” 
senior captain Matt Anctil said. 
“We have a lot of confidence, and 
we’re on a real high right now.” 

Last year, St. Michael’s 
came out of the gate with a 3-1 
record en route to an 11-16 over- 
all campaign and the NE-10 con- 
ference crown. 

In the season opener against 
Connecticut College on Friday, 
Nov. 19, the Purple Knights came 
out strong from the start. Junior 
Jonathan Perez scored the first 
goal of the season with 7:22 left 
in the first period when he lifted 
the puck over the right shoulder 


of Camels goalie Steve Ovens. . 


Junior defenseman Craig 
Geragosian and sophomore for- 
ward Jared Silver assisted on the 
play. 

St. Michael’s lit the lamp 
again 2:45 into the second period 
when sophomore Mike Gleason 
stuffed the puck through the legs 
of Ovens. Sophomore Adam 
Rousseau and Geragosian were 
given assists. 

Perez scored his second goal 
of the game on a feed from Silver 
with 8:03 remaining in the sec- 
ond period to bring St. Michael's 
lead to 3-0. 

Girouard contributed his 
own scoring 8:12 into the third 
period, which put the Purple 
Knights up 4-0. The Camels went 
on the board though, scoring two 
power play goals before the end 
of the game. Sophomore goalie 
Derek Jackson’s play in the net 
prevailed and St. Michael’s 
pulled out the victory 4-2. 
Jackson stopped 23 shots in the 
victory. Ovens stopped 21 shots 
for the Camels. The victory was 
the first the Ice Knights had ever 
had against Connecticut College 
in the program’s history. 

Perez was pleased with the 
team’s play. “Coach came into 
the locker room the other day and 
said that we’ve never beaten 
these guys,” Perez said. “It’s 
good to get off to a solid start.” 

St. Michael’s assistant coach 
Christian Soucy was happy with 
Jackson’s performance. 

“It’s always tough the first 
game holding your concentration 
for 60 minutes,” he said. “I 
thought he was real good and 
made some big plays at key time 
for us.” 

“Any time you start like this, 
and have good leadership out of 
Anctil, senior Chris Zimmer- 
mann and junior Alex Watts, you 
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Photos by Raina Jensen 


Senior captain Matt Anctil takes a faceoff against Connecticut College on Nov. 19. The Purple Knights won all . 
four games they played in November but have recently dropped two in this holiday month. 


have to be happy,” said head 
coach Lou DiMasi, who is now in 
his 23rd season coaching the 
Purple Knights. “Jackson stood 
up real well in the net, and we’re 
very happy with the effort.” 

St. Michael’s returned to 
Cairns the next day for a 3 p.m. 
start against Tufts University. 

In that game, Watts deflected 
a shot by senior Nick Towne over 
Jumbos goalie James Kalec with 
just over three minutes left in the 
game to put the Knights on top 6- 
5. It would eventually become 
the difference maker in getting 
St. Michael’s off to it’s first 2-0 
season in four years. 

Silver had two goals in the 
victory, while first-year Erik 
Caron netted the first goal of his 
collegiate career along with two 
assists. Sophomore goalie Erik 
Smith provided another solid 
goaltending performance for the 
Purple Knights, stopping 33 shots 
in the win. Kalec stopped 30 
shots for the Jumbos. 

In the Nov. 23 contest 
against Assumption College, St. 
Michael’s exploded with a bril- 
liant show of offensive ability. 

Perez got the Purple Knights 
rolling only 2:30 into the game 
on a feed from Silver, who was 
behind the net. Girouard also 
assisted on the play. 

A defensive lapse for St. 
Michael’s occurred a minute 
later, and the Greyhounds 
sneaked two goals scored only 11 
seconds apart past senior goalie 
Andy Joy. 

St. Michael’s responded five 
minutes later when Silver, behind 
the net again, fed Girouard for a 
shot that went past the left shoul- 
der of Greyhounds goalie Mike 
Sweeney. PereZ also received an 
assist on the play. 

Watts closed out the scoring 
for the first period when he lifted 
a backhanded shot over the right 
shoulder of Sweeney with 7:25 
left. Caron and sophomore Chris 
Thurston assisted on the goal. 

The second half turned out 
much of the same from the Purple 
Knights. Zimmermann scored 
twice in the first six minutes of 


_ the period to put St. Michael’s up 





Sophomore goaltender Derek Jackson stopped 23 of 25 shots in St. 
Michael’s victory over Connecticut College on Nov. 19. 


5-2. Anctil earned an assist on 
each goal, while junior Nick 
Dancey and his brother, first-year 
Tim Dancey, earned assists also. 

Anctil lit the lamp himself 5 
minutes later on a feed from 
Thurston to run the advantage to 
6-2. 

Assumption surged late in 
the period when Greyhounds 
first-year John Grzelcyk cut the 
lead to 6-3 with 1:21 remaining. 

That was quickly equaled, 
however, when junior David 
Mullins blasted a shot between 
Sweeney’s legs from the blue line 
with 1.9 seconds remaining in the 
frame. 

Zimmermann completed his 
first career hat trick only 2:07 
into the third period when he 
backhanded a_ shot over 
sprawled-out goalie Sean 
O’Leary, who replaced Sweeney 
in the net at the start-of the half. 

Perez and Caron each added 
goals later in the period, and 
Assumption added another to its 
total. 

When the final horn sound- 
ed, St. Michael’s came out on 
top, 10-4. Joy stopped 19 shots in 
the victory, which also tied him 
for eighth place with Fred 
Sunderland on the all-time. pro- 
gram wins list. Since 2001, Joy 
has a record of 13-19-2. 

DiMasi said he was happy 
with the team’s performance. 

“I think we’ve got great 


speed, and we’ve got great lead- 
ership,” he said. “The seniors are 
really working hard, and we’re 
just capitalizing on the run we’re 
on.” 

Silver agreed with DiMasi, 
but also saw room for improve- 
ment. “Our offensive may be 
really clicking,” he said, “but 
defensively I think we just have 
to bear down, get the puck out, 
control it and play good, hard- 
nosed defense.” 

Following its four straight 
wins, the Purple Knights dropped 
its next two in the first week of 
December. The team lost to 
Amherst 4-1 on Dec. 3 and to 
Hamilton 8-3 on Dec. 4, drop- 
ping its overall record to 3-2-0. 
This week the team does battle 
with ECAC East powerhouse 
Norwich and NE-10 force 
Stonehill before taking a two 
week break for the holidays. 

Anctil, however, is opti- 
mistic on the team’s chances. 

“We’re coming to our hard- 
est stretch of the season,” he said. 
“We just have to know we can 
play with those guys and take the 
confidence from these games and 
carry it on through the rest of the 
season.” 


- 


bows 


By Mark Byron 
Sports Editor 


The St. Michael’s volley- 
ball team and women’s cross- 
country team said goodbye to 
two team members each this 
semester. Neither squad quali- 
fied for tournament events 
leaving the seniors disap- 
pointed but still satisfied 
becuase of their overall expe- 
riences playing sports at St. 
Michael’s. 





Katie Collins, 
Cross-Country 


“It was great,” Collins 
said. “The captains were fun, 
and if I could pick any team to 
end with, it would have been 
this one.” 

She plans on continuing 
with running after graduation 
and possibly running in the 
Boston Marathon. 





Beth Hannon, 
Cross-Country 
“T made a lot of friends, 
had a lot of fun and it helped 
‘me keep my competitive 
edge,” Hannon said. 


After graduation, 
Hannon plans to move out 
West, doing plenty of skiing 
and hopefully coach a soccer 
team. 





Stephanie Robbins, 
Volleyball 
“T was excited to compete 
in my senior year and I was 
sad because I love it so much 
and didn’t want to stop,” 
Robbins said. 


She said her final season 
was bittersweet but she will 
definitely continue with vol- 
leyball in the future. 





Lindsey Shumway, 

Volleyball 

“Tt was a lot of fun, and I 
love playing with the girls on 
my team,” Shumway said. 
“All my coaches and team- 
mates made playing the best 
volleyball experience of my 
life.” 
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Cross country closes 


The men’s and women’s cross country.teams are still strong 


By Kristine Hambrecht 
Staff Writer 


The St. Michael’s cross country teams ended 
their 2004 season Nov. 7 with high spirits and a 
sense of hope for next year. Even though no runners 
from the men’s or women’s teams were invited to 
the NCAA Championships, they were happy with 
their accomplishments. 

The women’s team had nine personal bests at 
the New England 10, a meet hosted by St. 
Michael’s on Oct. 24. Senior Katie Collins said it 
was the team’s best meet, especially because it had 
the home advantage. 

“We knew the course well and I think we had 
just gotten to the point in our training where we 
could perform. Plus it was alumni weekend, so that 
was fun to see graduated runners,” Collins said. 

The men’s team will not lose any runners next 
season, and several runners say it will give them an 
advantage. 

“We came in sixth in the NE-10s, so we can 
only get better,” said junior co-captain Patrick 
McGrath. Junior co-captain Lionel Welch also said 
the team would keep moving up. 

“Considering we lost four seniors last year, the 
team really stepped it up,” Welch said. 

The women’s team will lose seniors Collins 
and Beth Hannon before next season. However, the 
team doesn’t feel it will impact it too harshly. 

“We'll definitely miss them, but our junior 
class is the core of the team,” junior captain Kim 
Fahner said. “We have a good, solid top five runners 
to carry into next season.” 

As far as team unity and spirit went, both teams 
were impressed with what they had accomplished. 
Welch said the team coherence improved most. 
Junior co-captain Jamie Deacon said she had her 
best season yet. 

“We all improved in our times and we are all 
closer now,” she said. 

McGrath said that his best friends are on the 
team. “We have great team unity and we were real- 
ly together,” he said. 

Fahner attributed the unity to team chemistry 
and help from their coach, Larry Kimball. “He 
helped us get more meets here at home, which helps 
overall,” she said. 

First-year Courtney Richard said, “The girls on 
the team are so nice, they made it easy to adjust to 
college.” 

Another first-year runner for St. Michael’s, 
Matt Scanlin, said he had trouble adapting to the 
change in distance from high school (3.1 miles) to 
college (8 miles). 

“Tt was a strange new pace performing at the 
college level,” Scanlin said. “We had a close team 
and I made nine new friends.” 

Scanlin said of the men’s team, “Our coach is 
awesome. He relates well to college-age kids.” 

Junior men’s captain Paul Wagner said he 
wouldn’t change a thing and is proud of his team. 

Welch wants to improve by running more in the 
off-season, particularly in the summer. 

Collins thinks the team will be better next year, 





Photos by Jim Whitman 
Senior Beth Hannon, fighting a knee injury, com- 
petes in the SMC Invitational held in September. 





Senior Katie Collins smiles for the camera as she com- 
petes in the SMC Invitational. 


after she leaves, if they keep up their training in the 
off-season. 
“T think they'll pick up right where they left 


.. off,” she said, “instead of starting over.” 
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Mark Byron 


The end of a legacy 


Heroes are remembered, but legends never die 


Well, ladies and gentlemen, 
this is the last time you will be 
hearing from me. My reign as 
the most outstanding sports edi- 
tor in St. Michael’s College his- 
tory has come to a crashing halt. 
Never again will I highlight the 
sports teams and players at this 
wonderful establishment 
because they don’t receive the 
love they deserve. Don’t expect 
to be mentioned ever again, I’m 
the only one who cares about 
you. Never forget this, either, 
because I may need some favors 
in the future. All of you have 
boyfriends and girlfriends now 
because I put your names and 
faces in the paper. This publica- 
tion made you known figures at 
St. Michael’s, and without it, 
you’d still be loving your pillow 
night after night. How inconsid- 
erate of you. No, I’m just kid- 
ding, but seriously, you owe me. 

Over the past four months I 
have delved into the world of 
sports journalism and I must say 
it hasn’t been what I expected it 
to be. Prior to joining the 
Defender staff and putting out 
my first section I thought my 
status would skyrocket because 
editors are the grooviest people 
in the working world. Little did 
I know my social life was going 
to completely end. Actually not 
completely because I found a 
couple shortcuts, but my usual 
Saturday and Sunday mornings 
of recovery and asking myself 
why I did that last night turned 
into the alarm clock going off so 
I could interview a coach before 
he or she got on a bus to 
Canada. A rather drastic change 
that I didn’t see coming. This 
has been an experience I will 
never forget. 

Within the next couple of 
years you will probably find me 
on the cover of Sports 
Illustrated with a pen and note- 
book in my hand holding the 
reward for “Best Sports 


coed ror oe 
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Spring Break 2005 


Travel with STS, America’s #1 
Student Tour Operator to 
Jamaica, Cancun, Acapulco, 


Bahamas and Florida. 
Now hiring on-campus reps. 
Call for group discounts. 
Information/Reservations 

1-800-648-4849 or 
www-.ststravel.com 
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Journalist Ever.” Inside, the 
story will feature pictures of me 
on my million-dollar yacht 
catching some rays with Tom 
Brady of the New England 
Patriots and Curt Schilling of 
the Boston Red Sox. Oh, yeah, 
the Dallas Cowboy cheerleaders 
will be there as well, to root for 
me while I refill my glass of 
some expensive liquor I don’t 
like, but can afford. “Fill that 
glass, you fine piece of ...” You 
know the one. The skills and 
knowledge I have acquired 
while working for a college 
newspaper are sure to greatly 
benefit me in the future. If not, 
there is always scratch tickets 
and poker. 

Anyway, what I’m getting 
at is that my chances of suc- 
ceeding in the world of journal- 
ism are on the slim side. As an 
editor, I’m supposed to know 
the Associated Press Stylebook 
inside and out, yet I make the 
same mistakes week after week. 
I challenge any sports enthusiast 
to try and write a flawless story 
about the women’s soccer team. 
No, you can’t say girls or ladies 
or senoritas; it has to be women. 
I thought I knew it all up until 
my edited pages came back to 
me with more red ink on them 
than one of my Writing for 
Media papers. It was ugly. 

In the end all I want to do is 
marry Caroline Larkin (wink, 
wink) and have multiple chil- 
dren. She will love me for my 
ability to formulate the perfect 
sentence, not my motion in the 
ocean. 

So goodbye, St. Michael’s, 
I will be leaving you in May 
after I make my final walk 
toward graduation. To my 
weekly readers — thank you, the 
majority of you will be making 
that walk with me. For the rest 
of you, I’m sorry that you don’t 
know me. You’ll never be in the 


paper. 
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Scoreboard 


For up-to-date scores, call the 
SMC sports hot line 
at (802) 654-2SMC 









Men’s Basketball 
(3-4, 0-2 NE-10) 










11/26 
SMC 62, St. Cloud 87 
11/27 
SMC 68, 
Minnesota Duluth 81 
12/1 
SMC 70, Bentley 95 
12/4 
SMC 84, Merrimack 97 
12/7 
vs. St. Anselm 
12/11 


at Pace 














Women’s Basketball 
(2-3, 0-2 NE-10) 











11/23 
SMC 54, 
Univ. of Sciences 64 
12/1 
SMC 36, Bentley 63 
12/4 
SMC 56, Merrimack 69 
12/7 
vs. St. Anselm 
12/11 


at Pace 












Swimming 










11/17 
vs. Norwich 
Men: L, 174-98 
Women: W, 214-58 
11/24 
at Bentley Invitational 
Men: 5th of 5 
Women: 4th of 8 
12/4 
vs. SUNY Potsdam 
Men: L, 105-85 
Women: L, 129-104 
12/10-11 
NE-10 Championships 














Women’s Hockey 
(2-6-0, 1-5-0 ECAC) 










11/19 
SMC 9, Castleton State 2 
11/20 
SMC 2, Castleton State 1 
12/3 
SMC 0, St. Anselm 6 
12/4 
SMC 3, St. Anselm 4 
12/10 
vs. Manhattanville 

12/114 


vs. Manhattanville 

















Men’s Hockey 
(3-2-0, 2-2-0 ECAC 
1-0-0 NE-10) 











11/20 
SMC 6, Tufts 5 
11/23 
SMC 10, Assumption 4 
12/3 
SMC 1, Amherst 4 
12/4 
SMC 3, Hamilton 8 
12/7 
vs. Norwich 
12/11 
at Stonehill 












Outlook optimistic for men’s hoops 


Despite a four-game losing streak, the men’s basketball team stays positive 


By Rikki Lombardi 
Staff Writer 


The crowd cheered as the 
ball flew in the air. Two players 
jumped high, only one reached 
high enough, tapping the ball to 
his teammate, opening the 2004- 
0S basketball season for the St. 
Michael’s men’s basketball team. 

Entering his eighth year as 
head coach of the Purple Knights 
this season, Tom O’Shea has 
gathered 117 wins, leaving him 
17 short of being tied with Ed 
Markey for second in program 
history. 

“T don’t really have any pre- 
dictions for this upcoming sea- 
son,” O’Shea said. “Our goal is to 
move up and to get into the play- 
offs.” 

O’Shea has led the Purple 
Knights to a 117-86 record, two 
NCAA Tournament appearances, 
an ECAC Championship, two 
Northeast-10 titles and the first 
three-straight 20-win seasons in 
the history of the program. 
O’Shea also coached an NE-10 
Player of the Year and All- 
American, an NE-10 Defensive 
Player of the Year, and two NE- 
10 Freshmen of the Year (one 
was Mike Keating, a junior cur- 
rently on the team). Despite not 
making the playoffs for the last 
two years, O’Shea led St. 
Michael’s to one of their best sea- 
sons in the program’s history in 
the 2000-01 season. 

O’Shea has high expecta- 
tions for his team this season. 
“We have won our first three 
games,” O’Shea said. “We’ve 
traveled and played great com- 
petitive teams like Minnesota 
Duluth, St. Cloud State and 
Bentley.” 

O’Shea said there is great 
balance on their team and a pret- 
ty good number of guys scoring. 
“We have a close-knit team on 
and off the court, this will 
undoubtedly help our team chem- 
istry,” O’Shea said. He expressed 
his regret of losing senior players 
this year such as Delbert Randall 
and Benjamin Smith but said 





Photos by Jim Whitman 


Captain Erick Swiezynski drives to the hoop against UMass Boston in the Clarion Doc Jacobs Classic, hosted 
by St. Michael’s on Noy. 19. St. Michael’s won the game, 107-87. 


with the return of junior forward 
Mike Keating and two first-year 
recruits, forward Brian Monahan 
and guard James Sorrentine, the 
team has once again found its 
balance. O’Shea said Keating has 
helped score in the last six games 
and won Most Valuable Player in 
the Clarion Doc Jacobs Classic 
Tournament on the weekend of 
Nov. 19-20. 

“Brian Monahan and James 
Sorrentine have adjusted well to 
playing college basketball, and 
they both play an average of 20 
minutes per game,” O’Shea said. 

With senior captains Kyle 
Dietrich and Eric Swiezynski, 
and junior captain Mike Keating, 
the 2004-05 St. Michael’s basket- 
ball team has high hopes for 
themselves individually and as a 
team. 

“T hope to host the first play- 
off game this year,” Keating said. 
“We have not made it to the play- 
offs in two years.” 

As a first-year, Keating was 
named to the Division II Bulletin 
All-Freshman Team, voted NE- 
10 Conference Freshman of the 


Year, and led the Purple Knights 
in scoring and rebounding. 

“We are around each other 
every day,” Keating said. “If we 
weren’t so close it would defi- 
nitely affect our sense of play.” 

Swiezynski said in a previ- 
ous interview that he feels his 
team will do well, but there is 
definitely room for improvement 
though. 

As a junior, Swiezynski 
played in every game for the sec- 
ond straight season, averaging 
9.4 points per game. He needs 
227 points to reach 1,000 and 22 
games to reach 100 for his career. 
He scored in double figures in 14 
of 26 games and had a season- 
high 16 points twice. He was 
named to the Winter Park Rotary 
Tangerine All-Tournament Team 
after the Rollins contest, and was 
third on the team with a career- 
high 4.5 rebounds per game. 

Swiezynski said his goal for 
his team this year is to win the 
league championship. 

Junior guards Chase Graves 
and BJ Robertson both feel this 
season will not only strengthen 





the team but bring it closer 
together. 

“We have good experience 
in the back court and front court, 
and we are deep off the bench,” 
Graves said. He said the team has 
a strong relationship. “We are all 
like brothers and we all have a lot 
in common and look out for each 
other.” 

Robertson said the teams 
speed and endurance can bring 
them to the postseason. 

“We can be real affective if 
we keep running against every 
team we play, and we should be 
in the hunt for the playoffs,” 
Robertson said. 

“Winning a playoff game is 
both my hope and my predic- 
tion,” sophomore Brendan 
Mullins said. Mullins, like his 
teammates, feels that off the 
court the team’s relationship is 
great. However, Mullins said that 
on the court the team needs some 
work. 

“Offensively, we are very 
good,” Mullins said. “Defen- 
sively we need some work.” - 

St. Michael’s took on 
Merrimack College last Saturday, 
with injured players Aaron 
Spaulding and Mullins on the 
bench. The Purple Knights lost 
82-99. St. Michael’s hosted 
league rival St. Anselm on 
Tuesday, Dec. 7. 

O’Shea said his team will 
only strive to be better and hopes 
to take the playoffs back home to 
St. Michael’s for the first time in 
two years. 


